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An Interesting Addition 
to Scholastic Awards 


6 hagen Esterbrook Pen Company has 
announced an addition to the 
Scholastic Awards, Visual Arts Division, 
to be called the Drawlet Pen Prizes. 


Here is a fascinating opportunity. 
There are not only cash prizes, but also 
a large group of valuable lettering sets, 
books, etc. Altogether twenty-seven 
contestants will win prizes! 


These Drawlet Pen prizes encourage 
you to adventure into the use of a new 
and rapidly growing artistic medium. 
Lettering pens are just beginning to be 
appreciated as a means of expressing 
beauty—a means like the pencil or 
crayon or brush. They have a dis- 
tinctive field, with fascinating possi- 
bilities for originality because no limits 
have yet been set to its usefulness. 


In addition, learning to handle these 
pens will provide you with an interesting 
and profitable occupation. Drawlet 
Pens are the tools of card-letterers, dis- 
play men, store poster artists and ad- 
vertising men. Whether you wish to 
follow these professions or not, you 
may well be glad to know how. 


The Esterbrook people have shown us 
the Drawlet Pen instruction book they 
have just published. It is called “Pen 
Lettering Simplified with Drawlet 
Pens.” It is a beautiful book—done 
by Mr. Andrew Szoeke, noted Viennese 
designer, in the modern manner—full 
of designs and ideas that set your fingers 
tingling for the pen. It presages, we 
think, a host of very beautiful entries 
in the contest: posters, show cards, 
pages of manuscript, title pages, illus- 
trations, fabric and book-paper designs. 
And yet it is all so simple and direct 
that we feel every one has an excellent 
chance to appear on the prize roll. 


Full details of the Drawlet Pen Prizes 
are listed in the new book, “Scholastic 
Awards 1929-1930,” which will be 
ready for distribution November 1. 
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IN -THIS- AND- FUTURE ISSUES 





ON page 28 will be found an announce- 
ment of the main divisions of the 
Scholastic Awards for 1930. Read it care- 
fully and send for the booklet of ‘“‘Rules 
pee Information Governing the Scholastic 
Awards.” All readers of Zhe Scholastic 
who are bona fide students in secondary 
schools are eligible to compete. The early 
birds are the wise ones. 


or ESME HOWARD, the distinguished 
British Ambassador to the United 
States, is the dean of the foreign Diplo- 
matic Corps at Washington, where he ably 
continues the fine cultural traditions estab- 
lished by Lord Bryce, Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice, and others. e is a member of the 
noted English family of Howards, whose 
record of public service goes back to before 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. His paper 
here printed by his courtesy, is a transcript 
of an address delivered last May before the 
Literary and Political Societies of Prince- 
ton University. It is a perfect expression 
of The Scholastic’s own ideals of creative 
art for young people. 


| 
OD PROCTOR, painter of our cover 


design, “Girl with a Guitar,” is a 
young Englishwoman whose work for sev- 
eral seasons has been singled out for high 
pene in the Royal Academy Exhibitions. 

er paintings are marked by strength, 
solidity, and an elimination of non-essen- 
tial detail which produce an almost sculp- 
turesque effect. Nor does she sacrifice 
brilliant color. This painting was shown 
in the annual International Art Exhibition 
at Carnegie Institute, where she has re- 
ceived signal honors, and has since been 
bought for the permanent collection of the 
Art Association of Indianapolis, through 
whose courtesy it is reproduced. 


| 
HE achievements of Thomas A. Edi- 


son, the world’s foremost inventor, are 
being celebrated throughout America this 
month, with special emphasis on his gift to 
humanity of better lighting. The picture 
ages in this issue, showing high points of 
Ris life and work, form a timely tribute. 


Ma ye ate! collectors will be glad to know 
that The Scholastic will again this year 
carry a department devoted to their inter- 
ests, edited by Mr. F. L. Wilson, editor of 
The Junior Philatelist, and one of Amer- 
ica’s leading authorities on philatelics (see 
page 29). 
1c} 


AMONG the valuable features in the 
November 2 issue of Zhe Scholastic 
will be a comprehensive debate outline on 
Abolition of the Platt Amendment for the 
Control of the Cuban Government (see 
article in October 5 issue), prepared by 
Dr. Benjamin Williams, former 


Associate Editor of The Scholastic, and 
author of Economic Foreign Policy of the 
United States (McGraw-Hill). 
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LD men along the Ohio, when the flotilla of river 
boats steams by from Pittsburgh to Cairo next week 
to celebrate the completion of the last dam and lock 

to maintain a navigable depth of water the length of the 
river (see page 21) will recall days when life on the Ohio 
and the other inland rivers was one of romance and excite- 


ment. 


In the eighteen-thirties, forties, and fifties, settlers came 
over the Allegheny mountains to Pittsburgh to take passage 
on rafts or boats to the fertile lands of the Middle-west. 
They were adventurous people, able to shout with easy 
gusto the well known song: “Hi-O, the way we go, floating 
down the river on the O-hi-O.” 


As population along the rivers increased, steamboating 
flourished. Demands for brooms, wheelbarrows, barrels of 
sugar, bolts of alpaca and calico, teacups, tobacco, and 
feathered hats, made freight. Between towns people took 
trips for business or pleasure on packet boats magnificent 
with white and gold paint. 
names: Jennie Brown, War Eagle, Bill Henderson, Menomene, 
Effie Afton, Northern Belle. The paddle wheels churned 
through the water; leaking joints of the engines and steam- 
pipes hissed from hot steam; cow-leather boots thumped 
across the decks; from the ladies” cabin came piano music 
and singing; oaths colored the noise around the card tables. 


Every few miles the boat would pull into a landing. 
Friends on shore waved and shouted to people at the railings. 
Out went the stage-plank. When the passengers had 


Proud and romantic were their. 
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STEAMBOAT Days 
ON THE 
MissISSIPPI 


Illustration by John 
Wolcott Adams from 
“Steamboat Days” by 
Fred Erving Dayton, 
copyright by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 


landed, the freight was rolled out or in: barrels of potatoes, 
bales of cotton, a fat sow in a crate. Then the captain 
tapped a bell—*All ready” —and told the pilot to give her a 
lick back on the larboard and turn ahead on the starboard. 
Out into the stream swung the boat, black smoke clouding 
from her funnels, off for the next landing. 


If you lived near the river, you never tired of going down 
to watch the boats and to wave to the ladies and gentlemen. 
Sometimes a show-boat or one with a twenty-five foot ring 
on its deck for circus performances would tie-up not far away. 
It was a great thing to be a river character in those times, to 
cut a big dash among the less fortunates who lived on land. 
To bea captain or a pilot carried a glory to which every cabin- 
boy aspired. 


River-life was not without danger. In fog it was easy to 
run onto a sandbar. If anything went wrong with the 
engine during a high wind, the boat might drift helplessly 
against a snag which could puncture the bottom. Especially 
on the upper Ohio, low water in the late summer meant 
difficulty in getting over the ripples. Explosions were fre- 
quent, often scalding the passengers and crew with steam 
before the flames finished them. 


As the railroads came into use, passenger trade on the 
rivers dwindled. Some of the color disappeared. With the 
improving of the great inland waterways system, however, 
it is reviving. Packet lines are developing, and people are 
again learning to enjoy travel by water. 
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Justice 


By Louts BROMFIELD 


that fell across the dim courtroom. The judge 
cleared his throat. He was a lean man with a 
not unkindly face, but impersonal, mechanical. 

“The case of the People against Michael Rooney!” 

The shuffling among the spectators abated. The clerk 
fumbled among his dry papers, rattling a little, as if he 
too were dusty and dessicated. The prosecuting attor- 
ney, handsome, Jewish, urbane, with dark intelligent 
eyes, sat down by his table to run his pencil through the 
copy of the indictment. His manner said, “One among 
so many. I’ve forgotten the circumstances of this one.” 
He was a trifle bored, a little weary, not in the least in- 
terested in sending Michael Rooney off to prison. 

Below us,—the twelve good men and true,—sat the 
defendant Michael Rooney and his lawyer. 

“Gentlemen,” continued the judge in his polite, color- 
less voice, “the defendant Michael Rooney is charged 
with grand larceny in the first degree. The case should 
not require much time. It is a simple one. The evidence 
is simple. There are no complications. The defendant 
Michael Rooney is charged with having acted as lookout 
during the robbery of one Patrick Love on the night of 
June twenty-fourth.” The judge, with an air of bring- 
ing his thoughts back from a great distance, rustled the 
papers before him. “He was indicted jointly with one 
Willie Fallon, who has already pleaded guilty to the 
charge of grand larceny in the first degree.” 

Feet shuffled nervously. The prosecuting attorney 
rose languidly. You liked him. He inspired confidence, 
a sense of bored impartiality. He addressed the jury. 

Did any of us know him or the attorney for the de- 
fendant? Did any of us feel in any way prejudiced 
against himself, or the defendant, or the defendant’s 
lawyer? Did we understand that 


Te specks of dust danced in the long sunbeams 


scratched a precarious existence by being appointed to 
defend unfortunate men who had no money to pay 
counsel. Perched like a vulture, he sat about the court 
waiting for the judge to throw hima bone. A despicable 
creature whom it was impossible to respect. A shyster 
lawyer! Lawyers were bad enough, but a shyster law- 
ee 

“Did we understand that an indictment implied no 
guilf whatever? That it was simply a means of bringing 
a charge?” 

I understood that. No doubt the other eleven men 
understood it. Yet? In the back of my mind a small 
voice kept saying, “There must be something in it. A 
jury believed enough of the story to bring a charge. 
It can’t be false altogether.” I bade that portion of my 
mind be still; but it would not be still. The doubt con- 
tinued to stir. 

About me in the jury box sat eleven men,—men whose 
minds were full of prejudices, of racial hatreds, of a 
thousand things; men, some of them with minds like 
children. To some of them that small voice must be 
shouting. 

The attorney for the defendant began the same set of 
questions. Again a slight pause in which to answer. It 
was monotonous, boring . . . these empty gestures. 

The machine rolled on. More rustling of papers. A 
consultation. I fell to regarding the defendant Michael 
Rooney. 

He sat with his cap in his hands, his eyes fixed upon 
a scrap of paper that lay on the table before him. He 
was an ordinary youth like a million others. He wore 
a shabby blue suit cut in the cheap Broadway fashion 
with a single button above his slim waist. His hair was 
dark, reddish, and grew close to his head in a tangle 
of curls. His hands were strong 








an indictment implied no guilt 
whatever? That it was simply a 
means of bringing a charge? We 
had a moment to answer if we 
had any answer to make. 

The machine rolled over us 
and proceeded. 

I examined myself. I was 
prejudiced against the attorney 
for the defendant. I knew this, 
but it was not a thing that one 
could explain to the court. I had 
never seen him before. There 
must have been others among the 
twelve men who felt the same 
prejudice. The man was repul- 
sive. He sat like a toad, like a 


crawling thing one might find 
under a stone,—oily, obsequious, 
with an air of pomposity. He 





Michael Rooney’s 

blue eyes smoldered with a wild light; his 
broad shoulders suggested a faint swag- 
ger. His was not the proper bearing for 
one who faced the ponderous machine of 
justice on a robbery charge. 
scorn for the trial, and especially for the 
“twelve good men and true” who were to 
judge his guilt, was not that of a hard- 
ened criminal. Always he had been free. 
Surely this stupid court would not harm 
him. Even if it did not believe his plea 
of “Not guilty,” it could hardly win a 
conviction on such slim evidence. 

“Justice” is reprinted here from Mr. 
Bromfield’s collected volume of stories, 
“Awake and Rehearse,”’ by special ar- 
rangement with Frederick A. Stokes 

Company, publishers. 


and large, the hands of one who 
has done hard work. There was 
nothing unusual about him, save 
perhaps breadth of shoulder and 
faint swagger concealed there. 
He raised his head, looking 
straight at us, and I realized sud- 
denly that there was about Mich- 
ael Rooney something unusual. 
He was not at all like a million 
others. What was the difference, 
the distinction? Was it the 
smoldering, devil-may-care light 
in the blue Irish eyes? The slight- 
ly pointed tips of his ears? The 
indiscernible air of swagger? 
There was a spark,—something 
which only a few men and cer- 
tainly none of us others in the 
room possessed. Who can say 


Yet his 
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4 
ywhatyit was? What marked him? What put him aside 


“ffom the others? 
lacked. 

The bright sunlight, hovering about the bit of paper 
before him, slipped forward a little, away from him, and 
with a curious air of concentration he pushéd the bit of 
pape forward until again it was bathed in that single 
spot of golden light. 

Amid a dry rustling of papers the machine was 
moving again. 

“The circumstances of the case are simple,” began the 
prosecuting attorney. “On the night of June twenty- 
fourth, a police officer saw the defendant Michael 
Rooney and the co-defendant Willie Fallon enter a door- 
way with one Patrick Love who, it appears, had been 
drinking heavily. A moment later he says he saw the 
defendant Michael Rooney step out from the hallway 
into the street and look up and down. Then the officer 
crossed the street and entered the same hallway. He 
discovered the co-defendant Willie Fallon with one hand 
in the trousers pocket of the complainant Patrick Love. 
At his approach, Fallon withdrew his hand and two 
quarters fell to the floor. The defendant Michael 
Rooney, so the police officer says, was standing by. As 
the case progresses you will hear the stories of the var- 
ious witnesses.” 

The case progressed. 


The complainant Patrick Love stepped into the box. 
He was a man of perhaps forty, seared, bloated, savage 
in appearance, who sat with his hands pendant between 
his bandy legs in the attitude of a bewildered chimpan- 
zee. He spoke with an appalling brogue. He did not un- 
derstand the simplest questions. The machine terrified 
him. The questions had to be repeated again and again. 

He was a laborer, he said. He had been in the city 
about five weeks. Before that he worked in St. Louis. 
He went where he could find work. Sometimes a 
strike-breaker. On the day of the robbery he had been 
to Celtic Park to see the football matches. He had had 
many drinks, so many he couldn’t remember the number. 
At seven in the evening he had gone to the neighborhood 
of Ninth Avenue and Forty-ninth Street where he heard 
there was a dance. No, he never got to the dance. He 
stopped at a saloon to have more drinks. How many? 
He did not know. Did he receive the proper change in 
return? He did not know. He could remember nothing 
save that he left the saloon and started up Ninth Ave- 
nue. He had in his pocket, he thought, seventeen dol- 
lars. No, he wasn’t sure, but he remembered changing 
a twenty dollar bill some time during the day. Did he 


A gift, a flame, a zest which we 


know the defendant Michael Rooney? No. Had he 
ever seen him before? No. Had he seen him on the 
night of the robbery? He might have. He couldn’t 


say. He remembered nothing. He was drunk. 


The prosecuting attorney questioned, and the lawyer 
for the defense protested questions, asked that they be 
struck out. The stupidity of the little toad! Even a 
layman could see that his protests were idiotic. A toad 
trying to halt a steam-roller. The judge, curt, digni- 
fied, bored, denied his protests; but one could see that 
they fed the shyster’s sense of importance. He was 
forcing himself upon the attention of all those people 
in the courtroom; he was being important before a man 
who wore the robes of a judge and sat on a throne. Each 
time he rose to protest, he was for a second at least the 
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centre of attention. (I must not feel prejudices against 
that man.) 

He too questioned the complainant, Patrick Love. The 
story remained the same. Patrick Love had been robbed ; 
the money had been taken from his pocket. He did not 
know how, when or where. He did not even know 
whether he had any money. He was drunk, simply 
drunk. A dustman, one gathered, might have swept 
him up and dumped him into the river with no loss to 
anyone. 

I looked again at the defendant Michael Rooney. Did 
he know the complainant? Had he robbed him? ‘Who 
could say? Nothing in Michael Rooney’s face gave the 
faintest hint of the truth. He sat watching that precious 
speck of sunlight, moving slowly across the table away 
from him, slipping down one leg of the table out of 
reach where it could no longer fall upon the bit of paper. 
The shoulders remained squared, a little defiant in the 
face of the machine. 

Police officer Redmond stepped into the box. Red- 
faced, hair en brousse like the comb of a fighting cock. 
Turned-up nose. Pale blue eyes. Awkward manner in 
face of the machine but young and eager to make a name 
for himself. Some day . . . some day he might be Chief 
of Police. He told his story. 

It followed closely the outline of the prosecuting at- 
torney. He had found in the pockets of the: defendant 
Rooney and the co-defendant Fallon the total sum of 
one dollar and sixty-five cents. Together it was all 
they had. No, they could not have taken more than 
that amount from the complainant Patrick Love. Yes, 
it was all they had, both of them, together. He was cer- 
tain of the identity of the defendant Rooney and the co- 
defendant Fallon. He saw them enter the hallway with 
the complainant Love between them. Yes, there were 
other men standing near the hallway. Three or four, he 
couldn’t be certain. No, he was certain that the defend- 
ant Rooney had been implicated. He was not simply 
standing in the doorway. The time? The hour was 
ten minutes past two. “I had just happened to look at 
my watch. I seen it happen from the opposite corner 
of the avenue.” 

You could see that Officer Redmond thought well of 
his testimony. It was all in order with no holes in it,— 
the proper sort of testimony for a policeman who would 
one day be Chief of Police. The case of Michael Rooney 
might prove a step up. 

Being interested in something besides the flow of 
words, my attention stole back to Michael Rooney. He 
had forgotten the fleeing sunbeam; indeed it had quite 
escaped him now and slipped across the dusty floor. He 
faced Police Officer Redmond boldly. The light in his 
blue Irish eyes flamed a little higher. The shoulders 
squared more defiantly. Not the proper attitude for a 
prisoner. No cowering. More like a leopard shut up 
behind bars. He alone had no proper respect for the 
ponderous machine. 

The machine creaked on. 

The defendant Michael Rooney took the stand. With 
hand on the Bible he swore the oath that every witness 
swears and some must break since all cannot tell 
the truth. He sat down, still twisting the cap in his 
hand. The light was still in his eye. For a moment 
He did not 


it dimmed but quickly flared up again. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The Vitality of Louis Bromfield 


By HAMILTON PORTER 


HEN a writer types off the pages of his new 
story, he is putting on paper words which stand 
for the pictures and the ideas which stir in his 

mind. The contents of his mind are all that he has to 
write about. If they are not unusual, if they are much 
the same as those of a dozen other writers and of most 
readers, there is little excuse for writing. One import- 
ant reason for reading is that it lets us share the pictures 
and ideas of men who see more than we do, or séme- 
thing different than we do, and who build what they see 
into exciting and entertaining combinations. When we 
read, in other words, we make use of another mind to 
increase the intensity of our own living. 

If a book is exciting or stimulating, we are fairly safe 
in believing it was written by a man who has “gone 
places, done things, and met 
people.” In newspapers and mag- 
azines we are constantly finding 
evidence that writers pack into 
their lives interests which average 
people seldom attempt. Carl 
Sandburg, for instance, tramped 
the country with a guitar which he 
played for workmen with whom 
he shared a noon meal or for the 
family of a farmer who had taken 
him in for the night. William 
Beebe goes down to the floor of 
the ocean in a bell-shaped con- 
traption with a glass window 
through which he watches fish. 
Sherwood Anderson bought the 
only two newspapers, one Demo- 
cratic and one Republican, in a 
Virginia county and lets them 
squabble with each other. Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s neighbors in West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, will tell you 
that on washdays his backyard 
flaunts pajamas of peacock bril- 
liance. Rockwell Kent rushes away from safety every 
so often to explore Tierra del Fuego or Alaska or Lab- 
rador. 

This leads us to Louis Bromfield, though the ap- 
proach may seem to have nothing to do with him. While 
reading the books of this young American novelist and 
short-story writer who has been canonized by a Pulitzer 
Award and favored by enough readers to make his name 
on a book cover a certain indication of wide cir- 
culation, I can imagine that Mr. Bromfield’s life is one 
about which I should enjoy knowing something. Yet 
there is disappointingly little to say of him that has the 
startling quality of Joseph Hergesheimer’s pajamas, or 
Oscar Wilde’s sunflower, or Edgar Allan Poe’s balloon 
hoax, or Thoreau’s house at Walden. From his pictures 
he seems to be a very serious young man, one v-no might 
succeed equally well in any of a dozen occupations. 

Louis Bromfield was born in Mansfield, a small Ohio 
town, a few years before the Spanish-American war. 
When he was fifteen he liked well enough to play with 
words to work on the hometown newspaper. Next year, 
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however, he went to Cornell University to the School of 
Agriculture, intending to become a farmer, like his 
grandfathers who had come from Massachusetts and 
Maryland when eastern Ohio was known as the Western 
Reserve. After one year he left Cornell and was given 
the family farm to operate. Evidently farming lost its 
appeal, for he decided against it and entered the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism. Here he stayed only a year. 
The war had started in Europe, and he sailed to serve 
with the French army. Of course Louis Bromfield was 
not the only young American to enter the war thus early, 
but this act indicates that his mind could become en- 
flamed, as must the mind of any writer who conquers 
mediocrity, by some interest which timid, cautious in- 
dividuals seldom choose. So well did he like France that 
he stayed abroad after the armis- 
tice, not living as a tourist but as 
one of the French with whom he 
associated. “The French changed 
my point of view to theirs,” he 
writes. “They taught me to see 
things as they are.” Here again is 
a difference between a writer and 
the average person; most of us 
cloud what we see with the ideas 


taught us. But the Bromfields see 
more deeply. 
Reluctantly, Louis Bromfield 


returned to New York to write 
news-stories for the New York 
City News Association and later 
for the Associated Press. To most 
people anything associated with 
newspapers is ult ra-romantic. 
Bromfield found his work tedious, 
and he left it to serve as foreign 
editor on the staff of Musical 
America. Then he worked with a 
leading theatrical producer, and 
afterwards with a publisher. 

In 1924 Louis Bromfield published the first of his 
novels, The Green Bay Tree, a story of life in a great 
American steel town, of a beautiful, eager, and lawless 
woman, of labor troubles, of changing social ideas. It 
was widely read with more than interest, not so much 
for the social picture it presents or for the way in which 
it is told, but for the vitality of its story. 

Three other novels followed, Possession (1925), 
Early Autumn (1926), and A Good Woman (1927). 
Early Autumn was considered the “best” novel of 1927 
by the Pulitzer judges. Last year came a book unlike any 
of these others, The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg. 
It concerns the lives of a dozen strange characters, each 
seized at a moment of crisis on the night when Miss 
Spragg, an American spinster, died in an Italian Palace 
under miraculous circumstances. 

Occasionally Mr. Bromfield writes short stories, and 
last spring enough had been published in magazines to 
make a volume, Awake and Rehearse. Of these, “Jus- 
tice” is one of the best. It shows clearly how he is think- 
ing “ahead of the crowd” about our social institutions. 
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The Scholastic 


Patrick Henry 


A Biographical Essay by Paul Wilstach 


ATRICK HENRY left just one 

important paper {n his own hand- 
writing for his biographers, from which 
it may be inferred that he had no high 
hopes from the group whom a latter 
phrase-maker called “the body snatch- 
ers of literature.” 

Chief Justice Marshall said: “I hope 
to God they will let me alone till I am 
dead!” Henry probably hoped they 
would let him alone after he was dead. 
Well he might. Fame seized him early 
in life and laureled him early in death. 
Yet it took the biographical embalmers 
over a century to lay him out properly. 

From a century and a quarter of ora- 
tory Washington emerges the Sword of 
the Revolution, Jefferson the Pen of the 
Revolution, and Henry the Tongue of 
the Revolution. To justify this flaming 
epitaph on Henry, tradition has be- 
queathed to us its fallible memory of 
just two of his speeches. Both of them 
are known by their final phrases to 
every generation of schoolboys. 

One of them was made in the House 
of Burgesses at Williamsburg in 1765, 


and was remembered for his dramati- - 


cally interrupted recital of certain tyr- 
ants and their fates. When he men- 
tioned the reigning monarch, King 
George III, the cry of “Treason” rose 
about him, and popular history has since 
adopted a version which credits Henry 
with the prompt retort: “If that be 
treason, make the most of it,” and 
thereby, perhaps, unconsciously, he put 
one foot upon his pedestal. 

It is an uncomfortable metaphor to 
use in this connection, as it leaves the 
good man in a rather strained position 
for a matter of another decade. For 
only after ten years, this time in the 
convention which was sitting in St. 
John’s Church, in the little city of Rich- 
mond, did he draw up his other foot, as 
he perorated with his challenging finale: 
“Give me Liberty, or give me Death!” 
There in two phrases are the popular 
supports of the fame of one of the most 
celebrated characters of the formative 
period of this country. 

Eighteen years after Henry’s death, 
in 1817, William Wirt, a political pro- 
tege of Thomas Jefferson, prepared a 
biography of the great orator. He ap- 
pealed to Jefferson for his recollections 
of Henry. Jefferson gave ‘hem in a 
memorandum of about thirty-five hun- 
dred words. He was a careful man, 
leaving behind him only the papers by 
which he wished to be judged; and this 
memorandum was not among them. But 
it survived and appeared later to plague 
his memory. If Wirt had accepted it on 
its face value it would have blasted 


Henry’s reputation and left him a po- 
litical and ethical bankrupt. It makes 
the liveliest kind of reading. It “whit- 
tles away Henry’s good name on small 
matters, leaving chips all about him” as 
to his rapacity for fees; his parsimony; 
his lack of accuracy or logic; his fail- 
ure as a draughtsman of the Petition to 
the King; his connection with the 
Yazoo speculation; his acknowledged 
brilliancy in swaying the passions of 
his hearers with his oratory, but his 
inefficiency in swaying the Congress of 
cool-headed reflecting, judicious men 
which reduced him to an uncomfortable 
silence there. 

These reflections on Henry’s char- 
acter are adequately repudiated and 
disproved by the three major biog- 
raphies of Moses Coit Tyler, his own 
grandson William Wirt Henry, and 
George Morgan. The revolutionary 
patriot emerged at full length, erect and 
secure, in full possession of his char- 
acter, one of the fine figures of the epic 
era of our national birth pangs. 

Few patriots, however, have attained 
permanent celebrity by so little per- 
formance. If he ever wrote his speeches 
not one survives in his own hand. 
Compared to the surviving letters 
written by Washington, the two 
Presidents Adams, Hamilton or Frank- 
lin, Jefferson or Madison, those 
of Patrick Henry are numerically neg- 
ligible. Nearly all we have of what he 
may have said is out of other men’s 
mouths. Testimony of his contempora- 
raries in public life conceded his pre- 
eminence as an orator. “Your passions 





“Patriots Off Their Pedestals’’ 


is the apt title of the entertaining 
book by Paul Wilstach from which 
this very human sketch of the 
famed Virginia orator is reprinted 
by special permission of the publish- 
ers, Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (Copyright, 1927.) Mr. 
Wilstach is an accomplished 
dramatist and author of many his- 
torical and travel works. He has 
written the definitive life of Richard 
Mansfield, and has specialized on 
studies of the Revolutionary period 
and leaders, especially Jefferson. 


This is the first of a series of 
biographical essays on great Amer- 
icans by leading biographers of the 
day to be published in The Scho- 
lastic. It was introduced in the Sep- 
tember 21st issue by the delightful 
essay on “The Story of Life’ by 
Gamaliel Bradford. Watch for these 

articles once a month. 











are no longer your own when he ad- 
dresses them,” said George Mason, 
which would seem to confirm the claim 
that Henry’s eloquence reached the emo- 
tions and not the intellect, and lost its 
grip when thoughtful men regained con- 
trol of themselves. But Mason also said: 


“He is by far the most powerful 
speaker I have ever heard . . . But his 
eloquence is the smallest part of his 
merit. He is, in my opinion, the first 
man upon this Continent, as well in 
abilities as public virtues.” And Gen- 
eral Knox feared “that overwhelming 
torrent, Patrick Henry.” 

A recent find, however, appears to 
deal a blow at the “remembered,” in 
distinction to the “documented,” his- 
tory of the exact words of one of 
Henry’s two most famous periods. For 
over one hundred years, on what repre- 
sents itself as tradition. Henry has bee. 
credited with that ringing retort, “If 
that be treason, make the most of it!” 
The phrase got into print first in John 
Burk’s History of Virginia, published 
in 1805. It might have been based on 
a letter written thirty days after Henry’s 
speech, for such a letter at the time of 
Burk’s writing and until quite recently, 
has been the earliest known record of 
that utterance. 

All the while, however, there has been 
another eye-witness, one \who wrote 
what he heard and saw on each day, a 
Frenchman traveling in America in 
1765. It is not known why he came to 
America, but he was a close observer, 
and the fidelity of his observations on 
nature and geography argue for the 
probability of his accuracy. His “Jour- 
nal” came to light in Paris in 1920, and 
a photostatic copy of it has recently been 
placed in the Library of Congress. Un- 
der the date of May thirtieth, he 
wrote: 


“Set out Early from halfway house in 
the Chair and broke fast at York, arrived 
at Williamsburg at 12, where I saw three 
Negroes hanging at the galous for haveing 
robed Mr. Waltho of 300 ps. I went im- 
mediately to the Assembly which was set- 
ing, where I was entertained with very 
strong Debates Concerning Dutys that the 
parlement wants to lay on the American 
colonys, which they Call or Stile stamp 
Dutys. Shortly after I Came in one of the 
members stood up and said he had read 
that in former times tarquin and Julus had 
their Brutus, Charles had his Cromwell, 
and he Did not Doubt but that some good 
American would stand up, in favour of 
his Country, but (says he) in a more 
moderate manner, and was going to Con- 
tinue, when the speaker of the house rose 
and said, Said he, the last that stood up 
had spoke traison, and was sorey to see 
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that not one of the member of the house 
was loyal Enough to stop him, before he 
had gone so far, upon which the Same 
member stood up again (his name is hen- 
ery) and said that if he had afronted the 
speaker, or the house, he was ready to ask 
pardon, and he would shew his loyalty to 
his majesty King G. the third, at the Ex- 
pence of the last Drop of his blood, but 
what he had said must be atributed to the 
Interest of his Country’s Dying Liberty 
which he had at heart, and the heat of 
passion might have lead him to have said 
more than he intended, but, again, if he 
said anything wrong, he begged the speak- 
er and houses pardon. some other Mem- 
bers stood up and backed him, on which 
the afaire was droped.” 

Here is the only surviving evidence 
of the famous happening written on the 
day of its happening. Did the French- 
man record incorrectly, or was the cele- 
brated phrase fiction? Did the contem- 
poraries retell the story of “traison” 
over so many times, each embellishing 
a bit, over so many years, that with 
handling it grew polished, and with 
repetition it became accepted? It is said 
that the Duke of Wellington finally, in 
his old age, admitted, to save trouble, 
that he had, at Waterloo, really said, 
“Up, guards, and at ’em”! Could it 
have been that even Mr. Henry would, 
or did succumb similarly ? 

Henry’s activities were about equally 
divided between a public career in the 
House of Burgesses, in the Congress, 
and as Governor of Virginia, and a 
private career as a lawyer. He was 
highly successful when arguing in court, 
and, when he died, he was considered, 
by the measure of his own day, as rich. 

It may be consoling to the ambition 
of other boys to know that this man, 
when a boy, was a truant from school; 
studied nature and the laws of nature 
lying on his back on a shady bank 
watching the trees and the sky and the 
creatures; that when the canoe, in 
which he and his cronies had their 
sport, overturned in the water, it gen- 
erally happened that the others had 
their clothes on and he had none; that 
he mimicked his elders, gunned and 
fished and swam, and did no work that 
he had not to do. 

When he applied for a license to prac- 
tise law he had already made an impres- 
sion by his “genius,” and, though he ad- 
mitted that he had been studying only 
six weeks, he was nevertheless admitted 
to the bar on his mere promise to study. 
He never became a bookish man. Yet 
he tried. He borrowed books frequently, 
kept them by the year, and returned 
them with the confession that he had 
been unable to read them. When cor- 
nered by necessity, in his practise, he 
would devour a book, cram himself with 
its contents at one sitting, and use the 
material brilliantly in the cause he was 
pleading. 

In the company of the aristocratic 
celebrities among whom he found him- 
self in public life, by the side of Wash- 





ington, Jefferson, Madison, the Pages 
and Carters and Lees, it would seem 
that, at first, in the simplicity of his 
dress and the unconventionality of his 
manner, Henry presented some sugges- 
tion of the artless Lincoln. 

If early he was remembered to have 
worn coarse apparel, with grease smear- 
ing his leather breeches, and otherwise 
to have been careless in his dress, he 
made an effort to correct this when later 
he merged into public life. He sensed 
the disparity between himself and those 
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lengthwise in half, and hang as much of it 
in my smoke-house as in yours.” 

* At Court the Governor said: “Your 
Honor, this man has no more of that shoat 
than I have. If necessary, I’d kiss the 
Bible on this.” 

The man was cleared. 

No apology is needed for an anecdote 
rehearsed by Henry Clay, in a speech 
delivered in 1811: 

“He (Patrick Henry) mistook, in one 
instance, the side of the case in which he 
was retained, and addressed the court and 
jury in a very masterly and convincing 
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a drawing from life, traced from the 


sketchbook of B. H. Latrobe. 


about him, for, in the House of Bur- 
gesses at Williamsburg, he dressed his 
head in a “caul-bare wig” and he grad- 
uated into a “peach blossom colored 
coat.” Later he receded into a suit of 
black with a white neckscarf. In spite of 
his efforts at conservatism, the rhetor- 
ical flame of his oratory got neverthe- 
less into his garments, for in the winter 
sessions of Legislature, he habitually 
appeared wrapped in “a red velvet man- 
tle.” Henry’s friends, from whom such 
details are picked up, reveal him, for 
all his patriotic honesty, and his forensic 
power, natively a bit theatrical, a scrap 
of an actor. 

Like his speeches, the few anecdotes 
that have been told of him are merely 
traditional, remembered versions, em- 
bellished on their way from lip to lip 
and from pen to pen. They are such 
stories as might be told of many shrewd 
trial lawyers. They are more certainly 
amusing than authentic, and may be 
taken or left as fables of fame. 

One biographer says, “It is hard to 
believe the traditional shoat story heard 
in the Lynchburg region, where he is 
still spoken of as the ‘Governor.’” It 
is told about in this style: 


A man stole a hog, dressed it, and went 
to the Governor to defend him. The Gov- 
ernor said: “Did you walk away with that 
shoat ?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Have you got the carcass?” 

“Yessir.” 

“You go home, you wretch; cut the pig 





speech, in behalf of his antagonist. His 
distracted client came up to him, while he 
was thus employed, and, interrupting, bit- 
terly exclaimed: 

“You have undone me! 
me!” 

“Never mind—give yourself no con- 
cern,” said the adroit advocate, and turn- 
ing to the court and jury, continued his 
argument, by observing, 

“May it please your honors, and you 
gentlemen of the jury, I have been stating 
to you what I presume my adversary may 
urge on his side. I will now show how 
fallacious his reasonings, and how ground- 
less his pretensions are.” 

“The skillful orator proceeded, satisfac- 
torily refuted every argument he had ad- 
vanced, and gained his cause!” 

If the effect of his oratory was Ho- 
meric while he held his hearers’ pas- 
sions in its spell, and sometimes waned 
when it released the emotions, he did 
nothing else so genuinely and lastingly 
affecting as his final simple gesture. It 
might have been an episode out of a 
Greek tragedy. 

He lay on his death-bed in his sixty- 
third year. His physician handed him a 
dose of liquid mercury, and, questioned, 
admitted that without it he could live 
only a short time; but that, if he took 
it, it would give him immediate relief 
or prove immediately fatal. The dying 
man did not hesitate. Drawing over his 
eyes a silk cap he was accustomed to 
wear, he received the vial in his hand, 
prayed in clear words for a moment, 
and swallowed the drug. He took the 
chance heroically, and heroically lost. 


You have ruined 
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There is no man who has so helped to 
put flesh and blood upon the dry bones of 
antiquity, and to breathe the breath of life 
into its nostrils, as the excavator—James 
Baikie. 


O reconstruct a civilization which 

existed over two thousand years 
ago is no easy matter. Records were 
neither so complete nor so carefully 
kept as they are today; and in the 
course of centuries even those that were 
in existence have to a large degree been 
lost or destroyed. For Greece in its 


by the German archaeologists at Olym- 
pia, the French at Delphi and Delos, 
the Americans at Corinth, the British 
at Sparta, at Athens by the collabora- 
tive undertakings led by modern Greek 
scholars, and by hundreds of other ex- 
cavations all over the Greek world, es- 
pecially in Asia Minor. But perhaps 
the most exciting of all these enterprises 
is that which has enabled our historians 
to write an entirely new chapter in an- 
cient history under the heading of “The 
Aegean Civilization”. _? 
Regarding the early history of the 





One of the storehouses in the commercial quarter of the Royal Palace at Cnossus, 
showing treasure pits and great clay jars. 


heyday we have, fortunately, much of 
the literature, which was preserved by 
the scholars at Alexandria and later in 
Constantinople, and became the inspira- 
tion of the Renaissance in Western 
Europe, especially after the monks fled 
from Constantinople before the Turks 
in 1453. But during the last hundred 
years this literary record has been sup- 
plemented by what is in many ways 
even more adequate and fascinating 
data, that unearthed by archaeologists. 
Since Heinrich Schliemann began his 
excavations at Troy in 1871, there has 
been revealed to us not only the art and 
life of the Greeks of written history, 
but also the earlier civilizations out 
of which Greece grew, and which had 
previously been guessed at only through 
legend or had been quite undreamed of. 

As we proceed in studying the life 
of the Greeks we shall constantly see 
how valuable is the evidence unearthed 


Aegean territory in which they lived 
the Greeks of Pericles’ time had only 
the haziest of ideas. Legends were told 
of a great King Minos, to whose laby- 
rinth in Crete the Athenians of early 
days had to send human tribute for 
sacrifice to the mythical Minotaur, and 
whom Theseus bested with the help of 
Minos’ daughter, Ariadne. These Cre- 
tans were also thought to be great 
craftsmen and inventors; witness Dae- 
dalus and Icarus. The more sober his- 
torians, Herodotus and Thucydides, 
thought that there was enough truth in 
these legends to credit Minos with the 
possession of a maritime empire. Be- 
yond this nothing was known. But 
now, since Sir Arthur Evans began to 
dig at Cnossus (Knossos) in 1900, we 
are able to reconstruct this ancient civ- 
ilization so that we can follow. its rise, 
its eminence and its decline as surely as 
if we had its written history recorded. 





In many respects this evidence is more 
reliable, because the objects speak for 
themselves and we need not allow for 
the prejudices and idiosyncracies of any 
ancient historian. 

In Egypt, China, Central America or 
Greece, the technique of the modern 
archaeologist is always the same. He 
knows how to uncover the records of 
the past and preserve them with the 
greatest accuracy and care, so that as 
the various strata are uncovered he can 
trace the stages of development and date 
them with reference to each other. In 
Crete Sir Arthur Evans found it also 
possible to assign absolute dates, by 
comparing his finds with similar objects 
from Egypt, where written. records en- 
able us to determine fixed periods. 

Who were these Cretans? Judging 
from their paintings and sculpture, they 
were a_ small, dark, lithe-limbed, 
dolicocephalic (long-headed) _ people, 
belonging to what anthropologists call 
the Mediterranean type. As early as 
2800 B. C., the beginning of the Bronze 
Age, they had developed a civilization 
which was producing art of some value. 
By 1900 B. C., their elaborate poly- 
chrome vases and frescoes displayed de- 
signs of such beauty that they are being 
copied on costumes today. Great palaces 
were built at Cnossus and Phaestus, in- 
tricate in plan and decoration; immense 
storehouses and thousands of records 
of sales give evidence of their commer- 
cial prestige ; theatres and scenes of box- 
ing matches, bull fights and dances on 
their vases and fresco paintings bear 
witness to their love of sport as well as 
art. 

There is no doubt that at this period 
the sea kings of Crete dominated the 
commercial life of the northeastern 
Mediterranean. Cretan products found 
in many parts of that-area prove the 
extent of their influence. Learning 
rapidly from their contact with the 
highly developed civilization of Egypt 
to the south, and perhaps from the 
Hittites in Asia Minor, they proceeded 
to build and spread a striking culture 
of their own. They probably made set- 
tlements on the other Aegean islands 
and on the mainland of. Greece and 
Asia Minor; in any event, the people 
then living there strongly reflected the 
Cretan. culture and many..of them were 
doubtless subject to Cretan control. So 
here.was a civilization, based on com- 
mercial supremacy, mistress of the 
Aegean Sea, which had wealth and 
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leisure for the cultivation of the art 
of living. We may now ask what sort 
of institutions it created. 

Politically the Cretans apparently 
produced little of much importance. The 
kings were the state, and with the 
nobles, used the masses for their own 
ends. In the throne room at Cnossus 
the. kings of the Minoan Dynasty, sur- 
rounded by their councilors, received 
their tribute and issued their orders. 
The ordinary people lived very humbly, 
as American excavations at the town of 
Gournia on the northeastern coast have 
shown. But in the palace everything 
which wealth and ingenuity could pro- 
vide was done. Surrounding a huge 
central court were elaborate apartments 
for the royal family, with walls of ala- 
baster, baths modern in their appoint- 
ments, and a plumbing system un- 
equalled in Europe until the 19th cen- 


tury. Light-wells provided ventilation, — 


and broad-stepped stairways led from 
the first to the third story. Floors were 
paved with stone; oiled parchment 
served for glass. Chapels and halls of 
state, with pillars bearing the sacred 
sign of the double axe (the Greek word 
for which is labrys, hence the name 
labyrinth), storehouses and servants’ 
quarters completed what was probably 
the most sumptuous and elaborate dwell- 
ing of ancient times. 

Apart from ‘their commercial inter- 
ests (which we would understand better 
if we could read their writing), these 
people were apparently chiefly devoted 
to religion, sports and art. It is difficult 
to understand just what their religion 
was, but they seem to have worshipped 
many gods, and had several cult objects 
such as the sacrificial double-axe, the 
shrine-column and the horns of conse- 
cration. Female divinities were espe- 
cially venerated; there was a Snake 


(Below) This vase, used either as a 
drinking cup or funnel, is of black 
steatite and was probably originally 
covered with gold leaf. It comes from 
a Cretan palace and was 
made about 1500 B. C. 
The frieze represents 
boxers and bull fights. 


Stairway of the Royal Palace at Cnossus, as restored by Sir Arthur Evans on the site. 
Note the light well, resembling our apartment house shafts, and the typical Minoan 
column. Built about 1500 B. C. 


Goddess, the protector of the home, a 
Mistress of Animals, a Ship Goddess; 
male divinities, such as a Master of 
Animals, also appear. Accompanying 
the worship there were ecstatic rites 


and dances, sacrifices and cerefonials 
for the dead. The King was Chief 
Priest. 

The Cretan fleet was their defense; 
the palace was unfortified. Being fairly 
free from warfare, the Cretans found 


“moral equivalent” in lively 
bull-fights, hunting, boxing. 
Paintings show us 
Cretan ladies, looking 

very modern in their 
bell-shaped skirts with 
horizontal tucks and 
pleats and laced bodices, 

seated in their boxes at 

the theatre, watching 
spectacles on the broad 

paved floor. Girls as 


their 
sports : 


(Left.) This vase, in the form 
of a bull’s head, comes from 
the Palace of Minos. It is 
made of black steatite, with 
eyes of rock crystal. 


(Below) Vases made about 
1600 B. C. 


well as men were toreadors. The Cre- 
tans were always famous archers, and 
were skilled riders on horseback. Music 
accompanied the games; the lyre, flute 
and sistrum (a kind of rattle, with 
jangling strings) were the instruments 
most in vogue. 

In their art may be found an indica- 
tion of their character. Frescoes cov- 
ering the palace walls picture in a mul- 
titude of colors spirited scenes from 
sports and court life. The vases have 
intricate flower designs in color. The 
sculpture is likewise of vivacious and 
flexible forms in vigorous yet supple 
motion, There is no angularity, no 
dull pattern, in this art. Although they 
doubtless learned much technically from 
Egypt, the Cretan artists were highly 
original in their designs. Instead of 
Egyptian convention, here all is blithe- 
ness and vitality, charm and a sensitive 
feeling for mobile and graceful forms. 

We have already seen that the influ- 
ence of the Cretan civilization spread 
all over the eastern Mediterranean. 
Among the islands Melos seems to have 
profited from it most. On the mainland 
of Greece Tiryns, Mycenae and Orcho- 
menus were the chief centers. There 
the excavations of. Schliemann have re- 
vealed palaces less elaborate than at 
Cnossus, strongly fortified for military 
defense, and graves have yielded jew- 
elry rivaling that of the Cretan crafts- 
men. In fact some of the finest ex- 
amples of the goldsmith’s art are the 
gold cups from a grave near Vaphio, 
in southern Greece. This civilization 
on the mainland, derived from the 
Minoan and flourishing when Crete was 
in its decline, is often called Mycenaean 
or Helladic. (Continued on page 13) 
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E next come to the criticism of 

works of art. I say criticism 
rather than reviewing, for the sort of 
merely descriptive report of a book of 
ideas, would be useless as applied to a 
work of art. For there it is not the 
ideas that count but the manner in 
which the author has used them. Just 
what a work of art is.and how it comes 
to be produced, is, of course, a very 
debateable question. But for our pres- 
ent purposes we may simply say that 
whenever a man is enough interested in 
any phase of life—the life of nature, 
inanimate or vegetable or animal, or 
the life of man, either in contact with 
his fellow man—so that he feels moved 
to make a record of it, the result is a 
work of art. Only we must add that 
that interest is not merely scientific in- 
terest but the interest of the whole per- 
sonality. If you ask a scientist about 
a rainbow he will explain to you the 
laws of refraction which cause the 
white light of the sun to be broken up 
into the spectrum in the sky. If you 
then ask him, “But why do we call it 
beautiful?” he cannot answer you in 
scientific terms. The only answer is 
that it is beautiful because we respond 
to it in the particular way in which we 
do. That response is called the aesthetic. 
And the word aesthetic so used has 
nothing necessarily to do with art. 
When the child runs to see a fire he is 
making an aesthetic response. He is en- 
joying the fire as a spectacle. An older 
person might share that aesthetic re- 
sponse with the child, but knowing that 
fires are not only gorgeous spectacles 
but are dangerous the aesthetic response 
would soon be followed, and obliter- 
ated perhaps by a practical response— 
which might take the form of helping 
to put the fire out. When we look at a 
sunset we are responding to it aestheti- 
cally. If it tempts us to paint it—so 
that from the painted record we can 
revive that aesthetic impression at will, 
we have produced a work of art. In- 
stead of painting it we might wish to 
write a poem about it—the result would 
be a work of art in another medium, 
that of literature. — 

Literature, then, we may define as 
any record of any aspect of life made 
not for practical or scientific purposes 
but for aesthetic purposes. And so it 
is something that cannot be produced 
by thinking, for by thinking we only 
analyse and classify things. For litera- 
ture we must feel or feel with our sub- 
ject. What literature gives us is a pic- 
ture of life in terms of its qualities. 
Of course we often use the word truth 
in literary criticism but we do not 


mean by this that we can compare a 
literary work to some earlier work or 
to historical facts, show that it corre- 
sponds, and then say “That is true.” 
By truth in a literary work we mean 
that the author is true to his own vi- 
sion or to his own premises. For in- 
stance, if an author writes a story about 
ill-adjusted people who perhaps get 
into a situation which is obviously 
tragic, and if he then suddenly brings 
about a happy ending, we say that 
his work is lacking in truth or sinceri- 
ty. Or we might say lacking in logic, 
for every work of art must have its 
own logic. Everything in it, that is to 
say, must belong, must link up with the 
other things. Our daily lives, no mat- 
ter how well we may order them, are 
full of accidents, interruptions, abor- 
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tive efforts, experiments, learning by 
trial and error—with plenty of errors. 
What we desire from literary works 
is not merely a record of that sort of 
thing, but a picture of life as it is es- 
sentially. It has been said that a poem 
is the record of a perfect experience. 
That does not mean that a poem is a 
hymn in praise of perfection or of 
goodness in experience, but simply that 
a poem records any experience, it may 
be one of pain or sadness, and records 
it as it is felt when unmixed with 
things that do not belong to it, and as 
it is felt by the whole person, head and 
heart, and not merely by the intellect. 

When you criticize a work of art, 
then, a novel or a poem, you should not 
be looking for mere cleverness—there 
is plenty of cleverness, for instance in 
the work of Michael Arlen, and many 
would-be sophisticated people think that 
it is a mark of culture to enjoy his 
works. But no person who has a real 
cultural background would consider it 
important. What you should look for 
is an adequate sense of life, a feeling 
for more than the mere surface of 
things. And the criterion of greatness 
in literature is the range of experience 
that the author can command and bring 
into a harmonious relationship. If you 
take any one experience, isolated, such 
as the enjoyment of a moonlight night, 
and make a poem out of it, your poem 


may be perfect but it will be minor. If 
like Shelley you cannot only assert that 
Our sweetest songs are those 
Which sing of saddest thought .. . 
but make songs in which sorrow as well 
as joy is taken up and made part of 
a satisfying work of art, you are writ- 
ing poetry which is more than minor. 
And, as we all know, the highest type 
of literary art is the tragic. And it is 
the greatest art because it takes the 
worst thing, the most frightening thing 
we know—death itself—and shows it 
not as a mere brute ,accident hitting 
here and there at randoin, but as part 
of the rhythm of being and as some- 
thing that can be heroically met: in a 
typical Greek or Shakespearean tragedy 
the hero is always human, and there- 
fore imperfect, but he is always shown 
as rising to the occasion and meeting 
death nobly. 

A word should be said about the re- 
lation of art to morals. What I have 
said regarding tragedy might sound as 
if art were intended to teach us lessons 
of noble living. It is not intended for 
that, it is intended to be enjoyed—al- 
though through our enjoyment of art 
we do expand our sympathies and live 
a wider life than our own narrow per- 
sonal experiences could give us. But 
many people, not very sensitive to the 
real charm of art, suppose that a book 
is only justified if it “teaches a lesson” 
or else if it gives them an optimistic 
feeling. Indeed I have even heard 
people make the very silly statement 
that they do not want to read books 
about their intellectual or social infe- 
riors. But art can never really teach a 
moral lesson—though it may make 
moral suggestions—because morality 
deals with general laws of conduct, 
and these can never be proved from a 
single instance. That is to say, if you 
write what is called a “didactic” novel 
—suppose you wish to teach that “wom- 
an’s place is in the horme”’—you can 
only exhibit oné or two instances. But 
the circumstances of many womien are 
such that they have to leave the home 
and go out into the world and work. 
And your “lesson” would simply not 
apply to those women. 

No, the author who tries to teach a 
lesson through a work of art usually 
sacrifices his art to his lesson. On the 
other hand a great many writers, es- 
pecially among the younger, write nov- 
els in which they exploit sex and so en- 
deavor to give their readers what they 
call a “kick.” And that too results in 
something which is not art because it is 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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A Recipe tor Happiness 


By Str EsmME Howarp 
British Ambassador to the United States 


HERE are, I suppose, few persons 
who will dispute the proposition 
that the main object of life is the attain- 
ment of happiness. By happiness I do 
not at all mean pleasure, which is a 
very different thing. Pleasure is a 
purely transient condition dependent en- 
tirely on externals. Happiness should 
be a permanent condition so far as any- 
thing in this life can be called perma- 
nent and it depends mainly, if not en- 
tirely, on ourselves, that is to say on 
our attitude towards thé varied condi- 
tions of life which surrounds us. 

“These conditions, as I see it, may be 
roughly divided into three categories of 
values: first, spiritual values; second, 
scientific and aesthetic values; and 
third, material values. There have ex- 
isted from time to time people who be- 
lieved they could live entirely for and 
by the spiritual values without taking 
into account the material conditions of 
the world around them. There have no 
doubt been great saints who have lived 
lives of this kind either among their fel- 
low men or entirely remote from them. 
I am inclined to doubt if all the ancient 
hermits of the desert could be classed 
as saints. Too many, I fear, only aban- 
doned the world and retired into the 
desert in order, as someone put it, to 
enjoy each other’s lack of conversation. 
This is no doubt a perfectly legitimate 
but hardly saintly reason for not taking 
our share in the struggles and troubles 
of life. At any rate, even the least un- 
selfish of the hermits were not interfer- 
ing with the pursuit of happiness by 
others and this is certainly something to 
their credit. 

Then, secondly, we have sometimes 
artists and sometimes scientists, who 
‘live almost entirely for the scientific 
and aesthetic values. For such men 
nothing exists in life but what they 
consider to be knowledge or beauty. 
Everything else they despise. The saint 
and the materialist are both equally ob- 
jects of pity and contempt to these 
fierce and fanatical hot gospellers of the 
evangel of beauty and knowledge. Both 
would seem to have lost the sense of 
proportion that goes to make happiness. 

Thirdly, and finally, there are people 
who think that it is possible success- 
fully to pursue happiness without tak- 
ing into account either the spiritual 
values or scientific or aesthetic values. 
These are the materialists of this life. 
They make the fatal error of mistak- 
ing more transient pleasure and com- 
forts, riches, earthly possessions and 
honors, for happiness. Such as these 


never come within measurable distance 
of the object of their pursuit. 


Now it appears to me that the best 
recipe for happiness for most of us or- 
diaary mortals should contain all these 
values in proper proportions. Just as 
an architect who designs a house should 
keep ever before his eyes the due pro- 
portions of each story to the whole, 
the proportions of the windows to the 
stories, the proportions of the doorways 
and of the attics, and of the roof and 
so on, in order that the values of each 
shall blend into a harmonious whole, 
so it is essential that in building our 
palace of happiness we give to each of 
the three ingredients its proper propor- 
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tion. Otherwise the result will be a 
monstrosity of some kind. I do not 
know how many geniuses or saints 
there may be among my audience but 
I will say frankly that I do not appeal 
to them, but only to the “C-3” people 
like myself to whom I am able to make 
myself intelligibie. 

I do not propose to discuss the neces- 
sity of spiritual values for happiness. 
For me that is self-evident. Without 
them there can absolutely be no cheer- 
ful acceptance of those sorrows and 
sufferings through which all of us have 
sooner or later to pass. Without them 
we never learn the lesson of sacrifice 
and of offering for others the best we 
have, not grudgingly or of necessity but 
as cheerful givers. I therefore merely 
asstime it as axiomatic that, say, a good 
sixty per cent of spiritual values are 
essential for the make-up of the happy 
man. 

Next we come to the scientific and 
aesthetic values. It is of the aesthetic 
values that I wish to speak today, be- 





cause as it seems to me, they have been 
for generations past terribly neglected 
in Anglo-Saxon countries, and, since 
Anglo-Saxondom has become the fash- 
ion, in other countries also. We have 
in this matter suffered first under the 
tyranny of the Puritans who held that 
beauty of color and of form was a snare 
of the Evil One. In this connection 
there comes to my mind a verse, by 
whom written I do not remember but 
which has always delighted me. 
“The puritan as down life’s path he 


goes, 

Gathers the thorn and casts away the 
rose, 

Thinking to please by this peculiar 
whim, ’ . . 

The God who fashioned it and gave it 


Later we suffered from the worse tyr- 
anny of the utilitarians who held that 
unless a thing could be demonstrated 
to be of some material use, it was sheer 
wastefulness to create it and maintain 
it. Beauty was not of material and im- 
mediate use, therefore it was not to be 
encouraged. The utilitarians would ul- 
timately have produced world-wide rev- 
olution had we allowed them to dom- 
inate us much longer, because, with 
their policy of laisser-faire or of 
non-interference by government in 
the money-making activities of in- 
dividuals and companies, they led 
to the gravest abuses in England and I 
believe in other countries. 

In one thing alone in England, a taste 
for beauty has survived the Puritan and 
the Utilitarian attacks—and that is in 
the love of gardens. The dictum of 
Bacon in his essay on Gardens still 
holds good: “God Almighty first 
planted a garden, and indeed it is the 
purest of pleasures. It is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of man.” It 
is still one of the greatest joys in trav- 
elling about England in the summer to 
see the little gardens of humble cottages 
in the villages built before the great in- 
dustrial era of the last century. 

But with us, and I take it in this 
country also, there is as a rule little in- 
born taste for beautiful things created 
by the art of man. The noble building, 
the glorious picture, the great orches- 
tral symphony, the splendid statue, the 
wondrous stained glass windows of the 
middle ages, are but “yellow primroses” 
and nothing more to most of us until 
we have our eyes opened by education 
in these things. Poetry is different. 
For this, as for the beauty of nature, 
Anglo-Saxons the world over have gen- 
erally maintained a natural taste. 

But what I would like to impress on 
my audience today is the great loss of 
happiness they will undoubtedly suffer 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Suggestions of What to Read 
in Current Magazines 





Juiceless Conversation—Good conver- 
sation should be like a stream on which 
we float leisurely without knowing what 
may appear beyond the next bend. That 
there may be bends, however, each mind 
must have many interests. Because their 
minds have no background of diversified 
interests, most Americans do not know 
how to talk to one another in civilized 
conversations. They ask trivial questions. 
The reasons are discussed in the October 
Forum by James Truslow Adams. 

“Monkey-Shines.”—A naturalist, Paul 
Griswold Howes, gives an account of 
everyday monkey life at home in the dense 
hot South American jungles. (Scientific 
American, October) 

The Eighteenth—Chicago, city of rack- 
eters and machine-gun murders, is also 
the city of Hull House, internationally fa- 
mous as a center of social work. The ex- 
perienced director of Hull House, Jane 
Addams, describes prohibition as she and 
her Chicago neighborhood have known it 
in the last ten years. (“A Decade of Pro- 
hibition,” Survey Graphic, October) 

Store-porch Mirth.—In the Ozark back- 
hills you are in another world. The towns 
are drolly named: Loafer’s Glory, Blue 
Eye, Belindy’s Aprons; Monkey Run. In 
front of the stores in these towns gather 
the natives to talk of what is happening in 
the community. Charles Morrow Wilson 
enjoyed the talk so much that he wrote 
“On an Ozark Store-Porch.” (North 
American Review October.) 

Racketeering—A racket—the term is 
common these days—may be defined as 
any scheme of forcing the participants in 
an industry to pay tribute to organized 
criminal conspirators who maintain their 
kold by intimidation, terrorism, or political 
favoritism. So many rackets exist in Chi- 
cago alone that a Chicagoan is estimated 
to pay $45 per year towards their support 
The pretzel racket forces pretzel distrib- 
utors to pay, say, $100 a month for “pro- 
tection.” . Unless the money is paid, a 
bomb blows up the business. To get 
money, more must be charged for pret- 
zels. (John Gunther’s “The High Cost 
of Hoodlums,” Harpers, October). 

One Tongue.—Will the talkies help to 
sweep English to preéminence as a world 
language at the expense of all competitors? 
C. Villalobos Dominguez believes it will, 
and he gives his interesting reasons in 
“The Language of the Future.” (Living 
Age, September 15). 

Unbored in Bolivia—The life of a 
geologist’s wife 13,000 feet above sea level 
in Bolivia—which is not, as one of her 
relatives believes, the capital of Peru— 
may have a minimum of luxury and con- 
venience, but it is a life abundant with 
strange, colorful experiences. The wife 
is Alice O’Reardon Overbeck. Her article, 
“Life on the Hoof” is in the October 
Harpers. 

“I Remember.”—What is your earliest 
recollection? At his birth, insists some 
wag, he heard the doctor say, “It’s a boy.” 
The average person cannot describe from 
first-hand memory incidents which oc- 
curred before the third birthday. A psy- 
chologist, H. L. Hollingworth, tells of the 
earliest recollections of Herbert Hoover, 
John D. Rockefeller, and other prominent 
people, and takes them apart in an inter- 
esting analysis. (“When I Was Very 


Young,” Mentor, October). 


if they do not try to learn and to under- 
stand something of the arts of architec- 
ture, of music, of painting. There are 
no doubt some unfortunate individuals 
who cannot distinguish one note from 
another. I remember one old General 
who used to say he knew two tunes, 
“God save The King,” and the rest. 
Such persons have only half their hear- 


ing and are as much to be pitied as the _ 


very short-sighted. But they can find 
pleasure in other arts such as painting 
and architecture. 

There are, however, very few mortals 
who can create anything worth men- 
tioning in any of the major arts. We 
can learn to enjoy them and so to add 
to our stock of happiness. We may even 
join with enthusiasm, intelligence and 
pleasure in conversations on these sub- 
jects without becoming either creators 
ourselves, or professional art critics—a 
career I should always be inclined to 
avoid. 

- There is nevertheless a smaller part 
in the creation of beautiful things in 
which we can all share. . There is, I 
imagine, scarcely one here present who 
could not, if he or she tries, become a 
first-class craftsman in some branch or 
other. Any of us taking up as a hobby, 
as a pastime, carving in wood or stone, 
iron work, pottery making, stained glass 
making, book binding, tapestry making, 
carpet weaving and the like, would if 
he tried hard enough and learnt enough 
to choose or make for himself good de- 
signs and combinations of colors, leave 
behind him something whereby he 
might be remembered. 

The moral of all the foregoing is that 
you young people of America and also 
our young people in England can add 
much to your own happiness and also 
the happiness of the world generally if 
you will learn not only to appreciate 
beautiful things but also to create them 
within the measure of your capacity. 
There is nothing—apart from the ever- 
important cultivation of the spiritual 
values—which your country and my 
country need so much as the cultivation 
of the aesthetic values, not in the fool- 
ish, precious and pretentious fashion of 
the aesthetes of the Victorian era, but 
in the straightforward manly fashion of 
many of the great artists of the Renais- 
sance period. 

In many ways the present age in this 
country makes me feel that it resembles 
the Renaissance. Everywhere new ideas, 
new customs, new inventions are stir- 
ring, shaping themselves, altering the 
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life of men. None of you young people 
will remember like me what life was like 
before automobiles, before radio, before 
aeroplanes, before telephones, before 
electric light, the construction of great 
buildings of cement and steel, the 
cinema and the talking pictures. All 
these things have come in a short time 
and other inventions and discoveries 
perhaps more extraordinary still may, 
we feel, astonish us at any time. But 
in the midst of this it is impossible not 
to escape the conviction that the sense 
for beautiful things is getting atrophied 
and may be lost altogether. 

Therefore I would appeal to you, the 
youth of America, to give up some time 
to the study of crafts, especially if you 
feel you can yourselves produce some- 
thing that is worth while. Only the 
other day I visited near Detroit a school 
built by a munificent citizen, Mr. 
George Booth, the object of which 
was to give to scholars the oppor- 
tunity not only of receiving a liberal 
high school education but also of learn- 
ing how to practice some one of the 
handicrafts—iron work, lead work, sil- 
ver work, wood carving, book binding, 
printing and many others. It was a 
wonderful institution and I thought to 
myself that Mr. Booth certainly de- 
served the thanks not only of the 
scholar but also of the country and even 
of all English-speaking peoples for set- 
ting an example in education which I 
hope may be widely followed both here 
and throughout the British Empire. Un- 
fortunately for myself, I never learnt 
any handicraft and that source of crea- 
tive happiness is at present denied me. 
But I hope to make good this defect 
when I retire from diplomatic life next 
year and to become perhaps an enthu- 
siastic, if belated, book-binder. I should 
like to think I had persuaded one or 
two of you here present to try your 
hand at such humble work and so as- 
sure to yourselves many happy hours 
and the prospect of leaving something . 
behind you which will have added to 
the beauty of your great country and te 
be worthy of it as well as keeping your 
memory green among generations to 
come. 


In doing so we shall also have accom- 
plished something which has its spir- 
itual value because as Michelangelo said 
somewhere— 


“A beautiful thing seen here below 
resembles more than aught else that 
mysterious source from which all of us 
come.” 








Young Byron.—One of the most pop- 
ular biographies this winter will be Don 
Juan, the story of the youth of Lord 
Byron, most romantic of the romantic 
poets. It is by André Maurois, the French 
biographer whose Ariel, the Life of Shel. 
ley and Disraeli have been enjoyed by 
thousands. Before publication in book 
form, Don Juan is appearing in Forum, 
beginning with the August number. 


Hunkies and Polocks.—In “These In- 


ferior Foreigners,” in The Outlook for 
September 25, Johan J. Smertenko finds 
much to say in favor of immigrants. 


Grandmother’s Century.—Grandmother 
Brown was almost a hundred years old. 
As she had watched America grow up, 
her granddaughter suggested one day that 
she tell the story of what she had seen 
and done. It makes a family history as 
fascinating as a novel. Parts are appear- 
ing in the current Atlantic Monthly. 
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George Sterling 


EORGE STERLING was a na- 

tive of Sag Harbor, New York, 
but moved to the Carmel valley in Cal- 
ifornia, where he took leave of life 
three years ago at the age of sixty- 
seven years. He wrote six books of 
verse and three dramatic poems. Dur- 
ing his last years he was one of the few 
poets who found his way into the pages 
of The American Mercury. It was 
Ambrose Bierce who first called the 
attention of the reading public to the 
vigor of much of Sterling’s verse. 

In 1923 Henry Holt and Company 
brought out Selected Poems. The four 
poems that follow are here reprinted 
through the courtesy of Mr. A. M. Rob- 
ertson of San Francisco, Mr. Sterling’s 
literary executor. 





The Master Mariner 


My grandsire sailed three years from 
home, 
And slew unmoved the sounding whale: 
Here on a windless beach I roam 
And watch far out the hardy sail. 


The lions of the surf that cry 
Upon this lion-colored shore 

On reefs of midnight met his eye: 
He knew their fangs as I their roar. 


My grandsire sailed uncharted seaes, 

And toll of all their leagues he took: 
I scan the shallow bays at ease, 

And tell their colors in a book. 


The anchor-chains his music made 
And wind in shrouds and running-gear : 
The thrush at dawn beguiles my glade, 
And once, ’tis said, I woke to hear. 


' My grandsire in his ample fist 

The long harpoon upheld to men: 
Behold obedient to my wrist 

A grey gull’s feather for my pen! 


Upon my grandsire’s leathern cheek 
Five zones their bitter bronze had set: 
Some day their hazards I will seek, 
I promise me at times. Not yet. 


I think my grandsire now would turn 
A mild but speculative eye 

On me, my pen and its concern, 
Then gaze again to sea—and sigh. 


The Black Vulture 


Aloof within the day’s enormous dome, 
He holds unshared the silence of the 


sky. 
Far down his bleak, relentless eyes 
descry 
The eagle’s 
home— 
Far down, the galleons of sunset roam; 
His hazards on the sea of morning lie; 
Serene, he hears the broken tempest 


empire and the falcon’s 


sig 
Where cold sierras gleam like scattered 
foam. 
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And least of all he holds the human 
swarm— 


Unwitting now that envious men pre- 


pare 
To make their dream and its fulfill- 
ment one, ; 
When, poised above the caldrons of the 
storm, 
Their hearts, contemptuous of death, 
shall dare . 
His roads between the thunder and 
the sun. 


The Last Days 


The russet leaves of the sycamore 

Lie at last on the valley floor— 

By tke autumn wind swept to and fro 

Like ghosts in a tale of long ago. 

Shallow and clear the Carmel glides 

Where the willows droop on its vine- 
walled sides. 


The bracken-rust is red on the hill; 

The pines stand brooding, somber and 
still; 

Grey are the cliffs, and the waters grey, 

Where the seagulls dip to the sea-born 


spray. : 
Sad November, lady of rain, : 
Sends the goose-wedge over agait. 


Wilder now, for the verdure’s birth, 
Falls the sunlight over the earth; 
Killdees call from the fields where now 
The banding blackbirds follow the plow; 
Rustling poplar and brittle weed 
Whisper low to the river-reed. 


The Glass of Time 


I know a lake high up among the hills— 
A pure tranquillity where shadows rest, 
Accepting to its melancholy breast 

The silver-throated rills. 


A solitary killdee, running fleet, 
(The one unquiet thing that meets the 


sight) 
Slips like a bead along the thread of 
light 
Where land and water meet. 
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Silent around the forest ramparts press, 
Walling with emerald its quietude, 
Ere Evening and her mystery o’erbrood 

That hush and holiness. 


There secretly the large-eyed stag is 
found, 
And there at dawn the stealing mist 
that finds 
Upon its arras the delaying winds, 
Too ghostly for a sound. 


Morning, with distant voices in the wood, 
Shortens the shadows, hour by fragrant 
hour. 
Voiceless awhile, the redwood sentries 
tow’r 
Where once their fathers stood. 


Lucid, serene, untroubled by. a wind, 
The noonday crystal slumbers, cool 
and deep, 
Calm as the features of a nun asleep, 
Whom not a dream shall find. 


Elusively, a sense of things unheard 
Awakes, and is forgotten as it dies. 
The afternoon is great with peace. 

Then cries, 
Far off, and once, a bird. 


The -slow-winged clouds pass in unhast’n- 
ing flight 
To some far haven of Hesperian ease, 
Paving that court of chill translu- 
cencies 
With alabaster light. 


Therein, as in her sky, the moon shall 
melt, 
The stars find sanctuary for a space, 
Till morning, uncompassionate, efface 
The palace where they dwelt. 


There if one come, he fills that placid 
glass 
With azure glory of the mirrored sky. 
Fading, the vision and the glory die 
With him whose footsteps pass... . 


Lake of the spirit, even so shall cease 
(A pale mirage in heavens profound 
and far) 
The face of Beauty, passing like a star 
From peace to vaster peace. 





Our Debt to Archaeology 
(Continued from page 9) 


The Aegean civilization, like other 
great ones of history, passed through 
the successive stages of primitive devel- 
opment, pioneer activity, a golden age 
and a decline. The period around 1500 
is usually called the golden age; but 
even then the art was becoming stereo- 
typed and the great creative days were 
over. The decline was a rapid one, due 
to invasions from the north which 
finally broke through the Cretan naval 
defense. By 1600 the first attack prob- 
ably occurred, but it was not a critical 
one. About 1450, however, the great 
palace was destroyed by a more power- 
ful expedition, larger in number and 
ruthless in spirit. It was partially re- 


built and for a while life again flour- 
ished, but on a much more modest scale. 
For the first time attempts were made 
to fortify the palace; but this was un- 
availing when, about 1100, a final force 
(Continued on page 27) 





GustTAv STRESEMANN 


Germany's World Statesman 


T IS a rare statesman who, within 

ten years after the close of a world- 
shaking war in which his nation has 
been defeated, embittered, and univer- 
sally condemned, can win the hearts of 
its former enemies by his transparent 
honesty, his rugged courage, and the 
breadth of his human sympathies. Such 
a man was Dr. Gustav Stresemann, 
Foreign Minister of the German Reich, 
who died on October 3 at the untimely 
age of 51, at the very climax of his 
powers and achievements for the peace 
of Europe. He had suffered acutely 
from a complication of diseases for the 
last few years, had forced himself on 
against the commands of his doctors, 
and on the very day of his death lay 
pleading in his sickroom with members 
of his party to prevent a government 
crisis over the unemployment insurance 
bill then up in the Reichstag. It passed 
largely through his efforts. 


Stresemann was trained as a lawyer 
and business man. He was elected to 
the Reichstag in 1907 and was contin- 
ually in public life thereafter. During 
the World War he actively supported 
the military policies of Germany, 
though leading a political coalition 
which forced the resignation of Beth- 
mann-Hollweg as Chancellor. After 
the Revolution and the formation of the 
Republic Stresemann found himself at 
the head of the Volks or People’s 
Party, a moderate group of non-Social- 
ist liberals. At first he was bitter 
against the French and during his brief 
term as Chancellor in 1923 accom- 
plished little toward progress. 

From that time on he was Foreign 
Minister continuously in the cabinets 
of a half-dozen governments of all com- 
plexions from the Nationalist to Social- 
ist. He survived them all, for all recog- 
nized in him unique diplomatic abilities. 
Resolutely forgetting internal dissen- 
sion, his foreign policy became ever 
more liberal. Step by step, through the 


RESURRECTED BARGE 


Caligula’s Galleys 


OT far from Rome is Lake Nemi, 

in the days of the Roman Empire 
sacred to Diana. Here Caligula, or 
Gaius‘ Caesar, emperor of Rome from 
37 to 41 A.D., built a palatial barge on 
which he reveled so madly and expen- 
sively that Latin writers recorded the 
facts. A second barge is also men- 
tioned. Both are supposed to have been 
heavily ornamented with work in gold. 
Through neglect or disrepair, the 
barges sank, but so famed is their 
splendor that men have often attempted 
to raise them. 

Last year a private organization 
sanctioned by the Mussolini government 
began a new attempt. Instead of rais- 
ing the barges, they decided to lower 
the water of Lake Nemi with great 
pumps. When the lake had been 
pumped of about 30,000,000 tons of wa- 
ter and reduced from’a maximum depth 
of 110 feet to about 70 feet, half of the 
first barge lay uncovered. Broken off 
during the years of submersion, the sec- 
ond half was missing. Last month the 
second barge appeared. 

The wood is in an extraordinary state 
of preservation, and the long copper 
nails are shiny as new. After nearly 
1900 years, it would be absurd to ex- 
pect to find the barges intact, but ex- 
perts say they are far nearer to their 
original condition than is the Roman 
Forum of today to the old Forum. The 
vessels were very wide, 200 feet long, 
and very shallow. Of the superstruc- 
tures that once stood on the decks, re- 
mains have been found of terracotta 
pipes and tiles. Search will be made 
for more in the silt near the barges. So 
far the famed gold is missing; their 
greatest value will be to archeologists. 








evacuation of the Ruhr, the Dawes 
Plan, the Locarno Treaties, the admis- 
sion of Germany to the League of Na- 
tions, the Kellogg Pact, the Young Plan, 
and now the freeing of the Rhineland, 
he met and conquered by his disarm- 
ing sincerity Briand, Poincare, Cham- 
berlain, MacDonald, and other leaders 
of the Allied governments, until at his 
death Germany was once more a re- 
spected member of the world family. 


The Scholastic 


FRANKLIN H. HooPer 


The New Britannica 


NCYCLOPEDIAS are pretentious 

things, claiming to survey the 
whole world of knowledge. To them 
goes the seeker after information about 
cytology, Genghis Khan, colonial Amer- 
ican furniture, anything which people 
discuss or mention. Therefore they are 
important, and it is news when a new 
encyclopedia is announced, especially 
when its ancestry is as distinguished as 
that of the fourteenth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The last complete revision of the 
Britannica appeared in 1910. Since 
that year the world has changed so 
swiftly that no longer may the seeker 
find information on all of his interests 
in the old edition. The World War, 
aviation, Einstein, Picasso’s paintings, 
radio, Eugene O’Neill’s plays, and mass 
production are but a suggestion of sub- 
jects which a modern person would like 
included in his encyclopedia. The old 
Britannica was obsolete. 

To edit its successor, the publishers 
chose James Louis Garvin, editor of 
The London Observer. He and the 
American editor, Franklin H. Hooper, 
in two and a half years assembled ma- 
terial from scholars and prominent peo- 
ple in every human activity: Henry 
Ford, Lon Chaney, “Gene” Tunney, 
George Eastman, Albert Einstein, Helen 
Wills, H. L. Mencken, William Beebe, 
the late Marshal Foch, and hundreds of 
others. They prepared 15,000 illustra- 
tions. They humanized the encyclopedia. 

In each of its twenty-four volumes 
are a thousand pages, averaging 1,450 
words. The total of words is 35,000,- 
000. To read them all would take an 
average man six years of twelve-hour 
days. The editing cost $2,000,000. 
Forty years ago it required 14 years to 
publish the ninth edition. This new, 
fourteenth edition took only two and a 
half years. Most of its articles were 
written within the last eight months. 
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Mme, Curie 


A Great Woman Visitor 


NTERESTING men, like Ramsay 
MacDonald, often come from Europe 
to America. Now comes an interesting 
woman, Madame Marie Curie, co-dis- 
coverer of radium and the greatest of 
woman scientists to attend the annual 
conference of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer and to be a guest 
of honor at the dinner to be given for 
Thomas A. Edison in Detroit at the 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
the electric light. She will also dedicate 
the new Hepburn Hall ot Chemistry at 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York. 

While here, Madame Curie will re- 
ceive a gift of one gram of radium from 
a group of American friends, which she 
will turn over to the new Institute of 
Radium in Warsaw, Poland, the land 
of her birth. In 1921 she received as a 
gift from a group of American club- 
women a gram of radium, costing $100,- 
000, for her own experiments in Paris. 
They also gave her a life annuity of 
$2,500, which she has devoted to the 
work of the Curie Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

In 1898, Madame Curie, after years 
of difficult work, discovered two new 
elements, polonium and radium. Later 
she collaborated with her husband, 
Pierre Curie until his unfortunate death 
from an automobile accident. Radium 
is one of the most exciting substances 
that has ever come into the hands of 
man. It gives out rays that are like 
light rays, but which have the power 
of going through much thicker sub- 
stances than light can ever penetrate. 
Medical science has found value in these 
trays in the treatment of such diseases 
as cancer. 

Madame Curie discovered radium by 
separating compounds of it from pitch- 
blende. It has since been found in 


minute quantities in carnotite and other 
uranium minerals. 


GERMAN ROCKET PLANE 


Man-Bearing Skyrockets 


HE energy released when powder 
explodes is used to hurl tons of 
steel and lead against enemies in war- 
time. Now German scientists are at- 
tempting to use it to drive automobiles 
and airplanes. Two weeks ago Fritz 
von Opel, young millionaire racing 
driver and automobile heir, at Frank- 
fort made the first flight in a rocket 
plane shot a distance of a mile and a 
quarter by fire gases escaping from the 
nozzles of electrically ignited rockets at 
the rear of his 250-pound plane, a com- 
bination of a glider and a baby plane. 
His altitude averaged 49 feet; his time 
was one and a quarter minutes. 

Though the flight was not long and 
though the plane smashed in landing, 
Herr von Opel and Friedrich Wilhelm 
Sanders, fellow rocket experts, were 
jubilant. They planned to perfect a 
new plane for a néw trial. Eventually 
Opel hopes to cross the English Chan- 
nel, and he predicts that when the 
rocket plane utilizes all the speed of its 
gases it*will be able to circle thé earth 
in five hours. 

When discharge of the first rockets 
has put the plane into the air, fresh 
push in any desired direction is obtained 
by igniting new rockets, each of which 
burns for but twenty-five seconds. 
Speed in midair is controlled by the in- 
tervals between the firing of the rockets. 
Steering depends on fins attached be- 
hind the wings, and the plane is brought 
to earth by gliding. 

At about the same time that von Opel 
was making the world’s first rocket 
plane flight, one Jim Sorgi in Hudson, 
Ohio, was reported to be working on 
a 90-foot, home-made rocket in which 
he expects to fly to the moon. And there 
is serious talk of “rocketing” to Mars. 

Less spectacular, but perhaps more 
practical, is the possible application of 
rocket propulsion to lifting motor- 
driven planes without the necessity of a 
run on a flying field and to act as a 
brake on descending planes so that they 
may land within a circle of a 33-foot 
radius. The possible lifting capacity of 
a rocket has been developed to about 
6,600 pounds, enough to hurl a loaded 
motor truck through the air. Last year 
Opel attained a speed of 120 miles an 
hour with a rocket automobile. 




















WILL Hays 


France Signs Film Peace 


HE French people prefer Amer- 

ican movies. French cinema in- 
terests have lacked the capital and ex- 
perience to compete successfully, but 
they persuaded the government to force 
American producers to buy one French 
film for every seven American pictures 
sold in France, practically enabling the 
French interests to make money even 
if they exhibited no films at home. Last 
March there was serious talk of tighten- 
ing the quota to one-for-four. In re- 
taliation, all American ‘producers re- 
fused to release any new films. A pic- 
ture famine resulted, and French exhib- 
itors lost heavily because movie-goers 
would not come to see stale pictures or 
the inferior ones of French origin. 

An agreement has been reached, en- 
gineered by the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., the organization headed by Will 
Hays. For two years the status quo, 
one French film for every seven Amer- 
ican, remains in force; but during this 
time a definite agreement will be worked 
out, probably abolishing the quota sys- 
tem and substituting import duties of 
$200 to $600 per film. 

Even before the agreement was an- 
nounced, French theatre owners be- 
seiged American film offices with de- 
mands for fall and winter pictures. Be- 
cause of suspended distribution, the 
French public has had limited oppor- 
tunity to satisfy its enthusiasm for talk- 
ing pictures, of which the first few met 
with success. Talkies were the first 
thing the big exhibitors asked for. 

Eventually, it is supposed, when the 
novelty wears off, they will demand 
talkies in French rather than English; 
and the recent agreement is expected to 
heal the breach between the producers 
of the two nations so that the Amer- 
icans will cooperate in making French 
pictures in France. 





The Scholastic 
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Wilee of Light 


THIMAS ALVA EDISON 
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The Scholastic 


Danzig and the Polish Corridor 
(‘Danger Spots on the World Map’’: II) 


“GELF-DETERMENATION of peo- 
ples” has always been exercised 
since men first fought for their liberties, 
but it was only with the World War 
and the rise of Woodrow Wilson’s 
“Fourteen Points” that it became a rul- 
ing factor in the formation of national 
boundaries by agreement. Among the 
many readjustments imposed by the 
Treaty of Versailles on the map of 
Europe perhaps the most important 
was the resurrection of the ancient na- 
tion of Poland, which was for centuries 
during the Middle Ages a powerful 
kingdom, but which was gobbled up in 
three great bites in 1772 by the sur- 
rounding empires of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. 

The new post-war Republic of Po- 
land is one of the most populous 
states in Europe (27,000,000) and has 
an area as large as the entire British 
Isles, with Belgium and the Nether- 
lands thrown in. If pre-war Prussia 
had been maintained intact, Poland 
would have had no outlet to the Baltic 
Sea, and this would have worked a seri- 
ous economic hardship on the new state. 
But the treaty-makers heeded the pleas 
of the Poles and after bitter debates, 
marked. out a strip of territory some 
twenty miles wide, from the main body 
of Poland to the sea. This is called 
the “Polish Corridor.” It follows the 
course of the Vistula River, a most 
important trade route connecting War- 
saw, the capital, with Danzig at its 
mouth, and bearing on its broad bosom 
millions of tons of lumber, grain, and 
sugar from its vast and fertile inland 
basin. 

Now Danzig, the bottle-neck of this 
great funnel, has been for a thousand 
years one of the most important sea- 
ports of Europe. Its population today 
(the city proper) is about 160,000, 
eighty per cent of whom are Germans. 








An interesting view of the harbor of Danzig where one may 
watch the merchant ships of many nations steaming in and out. 


Although comparatively little visited by 
tourists, it is one of the most pictur- 
esque and historically interesting cities 
of Europe, full of medieval flavor, with 
ancient walls and gates, lofty gabled 
houses, canals, and one of the largest 
churches in the world, St. Mary’s. 
Danzig has been held and fought over 
by a dozen countries, as was the fate of 
this whole eastern “march” region 
from the barbarian invasions to the 
World War. Under the rule of the 
Teutonic Knights in the fourteenth 
century it was one of the four chief 
towns of the Hanseatic League and 
prospered mightily. In 1455 it was 
ceded to the kingdom of Poland as 
Gdansk, and in many respects is still 
a Polish city. During the Napoleonic 
wars it came into the possession 
of Prussia and has _ since been 
deliberately Germanized. During most 
of its career it has enjoyed the rights 
of a free city, and was preserved as such 
by the League of Nations when the Pol- 
ish Corridor was set up, although al- 
lowed to fall within the customs fron- 
tier of Poland. At present Poland has 
many privileges in its control, but the 
dominant elements in its little Parlia- 
ment are German, and its great ship- 
building, docking, transport, and muni- 
tions industries are largely in German 
hands. 

Poland has not been satisfied, how- 
ever, to have her great export com- 
merce pass through the hands of the 
highly independent Danzigers, and the 
ill feeling between them has resulted in 
the building by the Poles of an entirely 
new seaport, Gdynia, on the shore of 
the Baltic only three miles northwest 
of the boundary of the free city of 
Danzig, on Polish territory. Starting 
from an insignificant fishing village in 
1920, Poland has constructed here at 
an expense of over 100,000,000 gold 


marks a magnificent harbor capable of 
handling 2,000,000 tons of shipping a 
year, which is more than double the 
turnover of Danzig. Gdynia now has 
30,000 population and is gathering to 
itself the bulk of Poland’s export and 
import trade. A direct steamship line 
to New York has been inaugurated, and 
the place is booming with commercial 
prosperity. Naturally Danzig and the 
nearby German ports of Stettin and 
Koenigsberg have suffered from this 
competition. 

The jealousy between the Germans 
and the Poles is further aggravated by 
the complete separation of East Prussia 
from West Prussia by the Polish Corri- 
dor. Bridges have been constructed 
further up the Vistula above Danzig to 
provide a main highway artery between 
the two lobes of Prussia, but the Poles 
have stood stubbornly upon their tariff 
rights and have continued to exact tolls 
from German traffic, except in certain 
limited conditions. 

Here are all the makings of a major 
economic war, and the High Commis- 
sioner of the League of Nations at 
Danzig has his hands full to prevent 
the growing hostility from becoming 
overt violence. A very similar situa- 
tion exists between Germany and Lithu- 
ania at Memel, the only Baltic outlet of 
Lithuania, a few miles to the northeast, 
and in fact the whole Polish boundary 
question has become an acute cause ot 
international disorder. Poland, favored 
by her ally, France, as a “buffer state” 
against both Russia and Germany, has 
built up a warlike military establishment 
and has been inclined to bully disarmed 
Germany and the Baltic republics. 
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Map showing the much discussed and disputed Polish Corri- 
dor and adjoining states. 
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An Outline of Criticism 
(Concluded from page 10) 


not a sincere effort to render life, but 
merely an exploitation of one aspect of 
life, and one that ought to be treated 
not as a thing in itself, but in propor- 
tion to its real place among the other 
aspects and interests which go to make 
up a complete personality in its inter- 
actions with the world. 

Your job, then, in reviewing any 
work of art is simply to ask, in the 
first place, what the author’s point of 
view is, what his vision of life is—and 
he is as much entitled to be moved by 
the sadness of some people’s lives as 
by the joy of other people’s—then ask 
if he has been consistent in his work- 
ing out of his own point of view, or 
whether he has swerved aside from it 
merely to please the prejudices of 
reader or editor. Then you may note 
how deep or shallow, how comprehen- 
sive or restricted his range of aware- 
ness is. When you notice in the work 
of Theodore Dreiser, for instance, a 
tendency to hold to a certain intellec- 
tual point of view—Dreiser’s material- 
ism—and to let that interfere with his 
direct vision of reality, you will note 
it as a fault or limitation. On the other 
hand if the author indulges in gush and 
sentimentality—and by sentimentality 
in literature, we mean making too 
great a play of facile emotion over 
something that does not evoke real emo- 
tion—you have put your finger on a 
very grave fault. 

But all your remarks about the auth- 
or’s style and his methods must be 
based not on what other people have 
done or on mere personal preferences 
—for instance, do not condemn a book 
for being romantic just because you 
yourself prefer the restraint associated 
. with the classics—but on what the 
author was trying to do. Certain 
themes and situations justify, even call 
for, romantic, emotional treatment. 
Other themes need restraint in order 
to bring out their full values. The 
first and last question that the critic 
must ask is: Does this work success- 
fully achieve for me the imaginative 
picture which the author was aiming to 
paint? If it does the work is a good 
one. And if you do not like a work 
do not condemn it without first being 
sure that the trouble is not because the 
author is unequal to his subject, but 
rather lies in the fact that your expe- 
rience is not enough to enable you to 
share the vision of the author. For 
life, as rendered by the artist is not 
something that you can learn before- 
hand out of books but is something that 
you can only learn by living. And so 
what the critic of literature needs is not 
so much principle and erudition as it is 
a sensitive perception of the modes of 
human nature. 
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learned Adele’s Secret! 


“TrirED?” asked Adele’s partner—a se- 
nior—after they’d been dancing for quite 
a while. 

“Not at all,” answered Adele. “Can’t 
tire me out!” 

“But... but aren’t you the girl who 
used to have to sit out two dances, last 
year, for every one you danced? Where did 
you get all this pep, may I ask, and all 
that lovely color in your cheeks? I wish J 
could look as gorgeously healthy as you do 
this minute,” she added wistfully. 

“If you won’t tell a soul, I’ll tell you,” 
promised Adele, “I’ve been taking a 
beauty course.” 

“A beauty course! What? Where?” 
asked the senior, breathlessly. 

“Yes. A beauty course. But not in a 
beauty shop. No creams or lotions. Just 
... plenty of sleep—plenty of fresh air and 
exercise—plenty of good, nourishing food, 
and...” . 

“And 

“A wonderful 


??? 


FREE! 


ing) milk, and there you are! 

“Like it? Of course you do! I knew you 
would! Do you know, I like it so well I 
never touch my old caffein drinks any more. 

“Instead, I drink this drink, which 
gives me the things I ought to have. Milk 
—everyone knows how very, very nourish- 
ing milk is—and here’s a way to drink it, 
even if you don’t like milk plain. Then 
Postum itself is wholesome—it is made of 
whole wheat and bran. 

“And that, dear lady, is how I became 
so peppy and so pink-cheeked! Of course, 
you can do it! Just try it and see!” 


Accept test 


The only way to test Adele’s “beauty course”’ is to 
try it—as the grateful senior did. Try it for thirty 
days, and see what it will do for you. 

And send now for the Fr ££ booklet on beauty 
that will help you in many beauty matters. With 
it will come a week’s supply of Instant Postum, 
for a start. Don’t put it off. Send now. 

© 1929, G. F. Corp. 


BEAUTY BOOKLET 
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Brig. General Lytle Brown 


Flood Control in Spotlight 


NE of the biggest vacancies the Pres- 

ident has had to fill since his inaugura- 
tion was that of Chief of U. S. Engineers, 
formerly held by Major General Edgar 
Jadwin. It is important because, for rea- 
sons now chiefly historical, the War De- 
partment has charge of improvements on 
all navigable rivers and harbors in the 
United States. The Chief of Engineers, 
then, must be an executive and a tech- 
nician of the highest abilities. He must be 
ready at any moment to build a Panama 
Canal, okay the plans of a great bridge, 
or stop a flood. President Hoover thinks 
he has found this man—‘“another Goethals” 
—in Brig. Gen. Lytle Brown of Tennes- 
see, highly trained engineer, veteran of 
several wars, and builder of the enormous 
Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals. 

General Brown’s toughest job in the next 
two or three years will be to decide 
whether to carry on with the flood relief 
plans for the Mississippi begun by his 
predecessor or to scrap them and start all 
over again. The Jadwin plan, adopted by 
Congress last year at an estimated cost 
of $325,000,000, is not having quite the 
unanimous support it needs these days. 
The chief point of discontent is over the 
proposed floodways. These are channels— 
rivers or lagoons—running parallel to the 
main channel of the Mississippi through 
open country, into which it is planned to 
divert the waters in flood time to relieve 
the tremendous pressure on the main levees 
and prevent the possible flooding of cer- 
tain cities on the main channel. They are 
four in number: at Birds Point, in south- 
eastern Missouri, to protect Cairo, Illinois, 
on the othér side; Boeuf River Basin in 
southern Arkansas; Atchafalaya River 
basin in Louisiana; and the Bonnet Carret 
spillway to relieve the city of New Or- 
leans. 

More than 100,000 people live between 
the guide levees on each side of these 
floodways, whose farms and homes will be 
inundated in flood time. No compensation 


has been provided for them under the pres- ; 


ent law because, the army engineers say, 
these regions always have been covered 
during great floods; the land is largely 
swamp and forest; and it will probably not 
be oftener than once in ten years that they 
will be inundated when the new works are 
finished. The inhabitants, however, deny 
this in part, and claim that they will lose 
millions of dollars in damage every few 
years. Test case suits have been instituted 


in the courts against the proposed flood- 
ways, and the Government may yet be 
compelled to forfeit as much as $200,- 
000,000 in compensation. 


Senate Curbs President’s Powers 

RESIDENT: HOOVER suffered a 

major legislative defeat when the Dem- 
ocratic-Insurgent coalition which has been 
making life miserable for the Administra- 
tion in the Senate forced through by a 47- 
42 vote an amendment to the pending tar- 
iff bill by which the President would be 
stripped of his present power to make 
emergency changes in tariff rates. This 
is what is known as the “flexible clause.” 
Under it the President has power, when 
recommended by the Tariff Commission 
after due investigation, to shift a duty 
upward or downward not more than 50 per 
cent. During President Coolidge’s admin- 
istration eighteen commodities underwent 
changes of this kind. For instance, when 
Canadian wheat began to undersell Amer- 
ican in 1924, the President raised the rate 
from 30 cents a bushel to 42 cents a bushel. 
It is now proposed to fix the new wheat 
duty at 42 cents, which would make it pos- 
sible under the flexible clause for the Pres- 
ident to raise it 50 per cent more, or to 63 
cents. 

President Hoover had insisted in a vigor- 
ous statement that the flexible provision 
was a most progressive step, essential to 
protect the public interest. In spite of 
this plea, thirteen Republicans of various 
shades of radicalism joined with thirty- 
four Democrats to pass an amendment pro- 
posed by Senator Simmons, the Democratic 
leader, by which the final authority to fix 
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rates is left with Congress. All the Presi- 
dent could do would be to transmit recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission for 
changes in duties to Congress. The oppo- 
sition leaders consider the flexible clause 








“Hey You—I Don’t Like the Way You 
Wear Your Neck” 


a step toward despotism in that it takes 
out of the hands of the people’s repre- 
sentatives the traditional authority to levy 
taxation. 

Of course the Administration is not 
beaten yet, for the bill must still be ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives, 
which is more conservative and has once 
before come to the rescue of the President 
by refusing to consider the export de- 
benture plan adopted by the Senate last 
spring in the farm relief bill. The flex- 
ible clause is not the only administrative 
provision that has been under fire. The 
Tariff Board itself, which is appointed by 
the President, has been charged with jug- 
gling the rates in favor of certain influen- 
tial and highly protected industries. 


No Tax Cut Likely 


very year when the Treasury issues 

its estimates of expected revenues and 
surplus there is much to-do in Congress 
over whether taxes can or should be re- 
duced. The Mellon fiscal policy has been 
to give the taxpayers—at least the richer 
taxpayers and corporations—the benefit of 
governmental prosperity whenever it could 
be done consistently with a steady reduc- 
tion of the public debt. President Hoover 
has set at rest the latest speculation on tax 
reduction by saying it is too early to make 
any prediction. Budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1931 must be completed, he de- 
clares, before further tax cuts can be con- 
sidered. He is determined that the budget 
for 1931 shall be kept within the limits 
of that for 1930. Many large items must 
be appropriated for at the coming Con- 
gress. There is the Federal Farm Board, 
for instance, the $150,000,000 fund for 
which has already been called inadequate 
for the many demands upon it for farm 
loans. Flood relief, Boulder Dam, and 
cruisers are other costly projects that must 
be considered. 
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Ohio Canalization Completed 
ASSING under illuminated bridges, a 
flotilla of steam boats, gay with bunt- 
ing and noisy with whistles, left Pitts- 
burgh yesterday to begin a ten-day river 
pageant, ending at Cairo, Illinois, 951 
miles to the west, in celebration of the 
completion by the Government of work 
to make possible a nine-foot stage of 
water throughout the year in the Ohio 

River. Its basin handles a greater ton- 
nage of raw material and manufactured 
goods than any other of equal area in 
the world. President Hoover will par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies. 

During more than forty years the Gov- 
ernment has spent $125,000,000 to build 
dams and locks on the Ohio to complete 
a main east-west trunk waterway from 
Pittsburgh to Kansas City, a distance of 
1,600 miles. River transportation is ex- 
pected to flourish, providing cheaper 
freight rates for bulky goods, connecting 
more closely the East and the Mid-West, 
and assisting the farmer in his shipping 
problem. 

Improvements on the Ohio are but part 
of a national program to establish a 
great system of inland waterway trans- 
portation, covering a distance of 9,000 
miles and serving twenty States. In De- 
cember President Hoover will ask Con- 
gress to provide for the completion of 
the remaining link to connect the Great 
Lakes, at Chicago, and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; and to authorize improvement of the 
upper Mississippi as far as Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. In the future work will be 
done on the upper Missouri river, the 
Arkansas river, and the Tennessee river. 
Connecting the inland system with the 
Atlantic will be a twenty-five foot ship- 
way from the Great Lakes by way of eith- 
er the Erie Canal or the St. Lawrence 
river. Decision has yet to be made on 
which of the proposed routes will be 
adopted. 

Along the Atlantic Seaboard an inter- 
costal system of waterways, using the 
Cape Cod Canal, the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal, and the Norfolk-Beau- 
fort waterway, is nearing realization. In 
this the last link, a canal across New 
Jersey, is now under consideration. 


Shearer Fights Back 

[ts front-page news every day in the 

week when William B. Shearer, the 
“big-navy” lobbyist (Schol., Sept. 21), who 
has “shaken the country from center to 
circumference” is on the witness stand be- 
fore the Senate investigating committee. 
This sub-committee of the Naval Affairs 
Committee is composed of Senator Short- 
ridge of California, chairman, Allen of 
Kansas, and Robinson of Arkansas (last 
year’s Democratic candidate for Vice 
President). The first thing they did was 
to call officials of the three companies 
which Shearer is suing for alleged “back 
pay” for his services. These included Clin- 
ton L. Bardo, president of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company; Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman of the board of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation; Eugene 
G. Grace, president of the Bethle- 
hem; Homer L. Ferguson of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company, and other 
prominent industrialists. These men ad- 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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GENEVA—League Assembly Ends 

Sessions. The Tenth Assembly at the 
League of Nations adjourned after what 
Dr. J. G. Guerrero, its president, char- 
acterized as its most constructive session, 
marked by an extraordinary spirit of fresh 
ideas and a far-reaching program for the 
coming year. Among the things it did or 
planned to do were: 

(1) Adopted a budget of $5,642,000 for 
the year 1930, to cover administrative ex- 
penses, and to finance a variety of confer- 
ences on a tariff truce, European union, 
revision of the League Covenant to link 
with the Kellogg Pact, limitation of nar- 
cotic drugs, etc. The League expenses are 
contributed to by each member nation in 
proportion to population. 

(2) Received signatures of fourteen 
nations to the optional clause of the World 
Court (Schol., Oct. 5), including Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, raising the total 
to forty-three. 

(3) In its Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission debated the proposal of Lord 
Cecil and the British Labor Government 
to include trained reserves and supplies of 
war materials in the list of “armaments” 
that should be limited. This would be a 
direct reversal of the position taken last 
year at. French instigation. France’s mili- 
tary power depends largely on her vast 
number of young men brought under com- 
pulsory military training each year, and 
she declines to have them reduced. A 
compromise resolution on land armaments 
was adopted which will offend no one. 

(4) Agreed to cooperate with Bolivia 
in reorganizing her sanitary and health 
system. 

(5) Avoided complications 


with the 


proposed International Bank of Settlements 
hy not attempting to dictate to the com- 


mittee of Reparations powers that is form- 
ing the bank. Minutes of the Assembly’s 
views will, however, be laid before the 
experts. 

(6) Voted to consider “appropriate ap- 
plications” from member nations which 
desire a revision of existing treaties that 
they believe have become “inapplicable.” 
This was held out as an olive branch to 
China, whose chief delegate, Dr. C. C. Wu, 
threatened withdrawal from the League 
if it did not take action to satisfy China’s 
demand for abolition of the so-called “un- 
equal treaties” forced upon China during 
the nineteenth century by foreign powers. 


RHINELAND—British Begin Evac- 

uation of Troops. When the Allies 
broke through the Hindenburg Line 
in November, 1918; and forced a fast- 
weakening Germany to her knees, they 
could have marched to Berlin and occupied 
the entire nation if they had chosen. In- 
stead they took possession of all land west 
of the Rhine and three gouges east of the 
big bridges at Cologne, Coblenz, and 
Mainz. Some of them have been there 
ever since. America made a_ separate 
peace with Germany in 1921 and brought 
our troops home. France, angered by 
what she believed to be Germany’s bad 
faith in fulfilling the demands of the peace 
treaty, invaded the Ruhr valley, Germany’s 


great industrial district, in 1922 and 
seized its steel mills for three years. The 
Germans have bitterly resented these 


humiliations and this crippling of their 
national life. Evacuation of the Rhineland 
has been the principal issue on which Ger- 
man cabinets have risen or fallen. They 
have pled that in return for Germany’s 
complete disarmament and regular pay- 
ments under the Dawes Plan, the Allies 


should withdraw their troops. But France 
was still suspicious. 

Now, however, with the cooling of war 
passions, Germany is gradually recovering 
her independence. When the Young Plan 
for the settlement of reparations was 
finally adopted this summer (Schol., Sept. 
21), France, Belgium and Britain agreed 
to withdraw all their troops from the 
Rhineland by June 30, 1930, and to begin 
the job immediately. The first step was 
the evacuation of the third or southern- 
most zone, by all British troops last month. 
The second zone (Coblenz) will follow by 
December 15. The French are also be- 
ginning to withdraw, except for a small 
guard at Wiesbaden for the headquarters 
of the Interallied Rhineland Commission, 
which oversees the occupied territories. 
The homegoing of the British Tommies 
was marked by the best of feeling on the 
part of the German inhabitants. German 
authorities will float a “Liberty loan” of 
several hundred million marks to recondi- 
tion the properties in the occupied towns 
used by the Allied troops. 

Germany is also negotiating at Paris for 
the return of the Saar Basin, a small but 
rich coal region on the borders of Lorraine, 
which France took as compensation for 
her own mines in northern France des- 
troyed by the Germans during the war. 
While the Saar has been awaiting a 
plebiscite under the League of Nations, 
there is no doubt that her inhabitants wish 
to be reunited with Germany, and this 
may be done soon on condition of some 
financial payment by Germany. 


AUSTRIAVienna Police Chief 
Made Chancellor. Austria since 
the war is a pale ghost of her former self. 
Dismembered by the peace conference, the 
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Austro-Hungarian Empire of the Haps- 
burgs has become a weak republic ali head 
and no body. Its great capital, Vienna, 
contains almost one-third of the entire 
6,000,000 inhabitants. Vienna has been for 
years a Socialist stronghold, and the 
Socialists have been threatening to take 
over the national government with an 
armed force known as the Schutzbund. 
The Socialists are opposed by the Heim- 
wehr, another irregular army in sympathy 
with the Fascist movement and led by 
landowners, militarists and other conser- 
vatives from the- rural districts. 

For several months the Heimwehr has 
been harassing the government of good- 
natured, indecisive Chancellor Streeruwitz. 
It finally issued an ultimatum that an anti- 
Red revolution would be staged unless the 
constitution were amended to prevent 
Socialist domination. They demanded that 
the president be given stronger powers and 
that Vienna be changed from a province 
to a city, which would weaken the Socialist 
hold. The strong Socialist minority in the 
Parliament blocked this change. Steeru- 
witz hastily resigned. 

The only man strong enough to com- 
mand the confidence of a majority seemed 
to be Johann Schober, Police Chief of 
Vienna, a former Chancellor, but a non- 
party man who declared he would main- 
tain order against all extremists. Schober 
immediately made his iron fist felt. He 
suppressed a Communist newspaper, the 
Rote Fahne (Red Flag) and organized a 
mobile battalion to prevent outbreaks. He 
did not include in his cabinet, however, any 
Heimwehr fire-eater, but appointed such 
wise and moderate statesmen as former 
President Hainisch and Dr. Josef Redlich, 
a famous jurist now at Harvard Univer- 
sity. It is evident that Schober intends 
to revive the authority of the government 
boldly but impartially and to prevent the 
frequent riots which have disgraced 
Austria since the war. 
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A view of Vienna, Austrian capital 


ENGLAND—Labor Government 

Shakes Hands With Russia. The 
“capitalistic” nations of the west have 
been in a quandary for ten years as to 
recognizing the communist government of 
Russia. Whether or not two opposing 
economic theories can live in peace in the 
same world, Russia has constantly irritated 


the western powers by seeking to promote 
world revolution through emissaries in 
other nations. The United States has con- 
sistently stood aloof, but the European 
nations are at too close quarters to ignore 
the Soviets. Great Britain has flirted with 







ARTHUR 
HENDERSON England's 
Foreign 


Minister 


the Reds at various times but in 1925 the 
Conservative Government of Baldwin and 
Chamberlain broke off all diplomatic rela- 
tions and raided the Russian trading 
agency in London. One of the planks of 
the new Labor Government was prompt 
resumption of relations with Russia. For 
some months ‘Foreign Minister Arthur 
Henderson has been holding informal con- 
versations with Valerian Dovgalevsky, 
Russian Ambassador to France. Russia 
at first refused to discuss terms unless 
envoys were first exchanged. 

Now they have reached a preliminary 
agreement. Under it a British Ambassador 
will be sent at once to Moscow, if the 
British Parliament approves; Russia agrees 
to withdraw her propaganda agents from 
India and other British colonies. After 
that, by regular diplomatic communications, 
the two governments will discuss such 
economic questions as Russia’s pre-war 
debts, claims of Britishers to confiscated 
property in Russia, and a commercial 
treaty. 

Meanwhile the annual conference of the 
Labor Party was held at Brighton, Eng- 
land’s Atlantic City. Now that Labor is 
again in power, there is much excitement 
over whether Premier MacDonald and his 
rather moderate ministers, Snowden, Hen- 
derson, Thomas, and company, can hold the 
rank and file of working-class members 
in line. The cabinet distinctly represents 
the “right wing” of the party, and there 
are many radical trade unionists in the 
great industrial cities who fear that the 
Government will move too slowly to suit 
them on the internal reforms they demand. 
In the absence of MacDonald in America, 
Chancellor Philip Snowden is acting 
Premier So far the Laborites, glowing 
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over the splendid record of their leaders 
in foreign affairs, have shouted their con- 
fidence in MacDonald, and have stopped 
their ears against the scoldings of Com- 
munist agitators. 


ITAL Y—Criticof Fascism Crushed. 

Five years ago a Socialist deputy in 
the Italian Parliament, Giacomo Matteotti, 
was murdered by a gang of bandits. 
Matteotti was influential, well-to-do, and 
the most outspoken leader of the opposi- 
tion to the Fascist Party. At the trial of 
his assailants it was revealed that the 
Mussolini government was in close contact 
with, if not actually responsible for, the 


assassination. But no high Fascist lead- 
ers’ were ever brought to book. One 
Fascist henchman, Cesare Rossi, then 


head of Mussolini’s press bureau, was ac- 
quitted of complicity in the affair and 
escaped abroad. His conscience troubled 
him and he turned against the government, 
keeping up a running fire of articles and 
pamphlets from French and Swiss terri- 
tory which contained damaging charges 
against Mussolini and Fascism. Last year 
Rossi, off his guard, was rearrested by 
Italian police. Now he has been tried 
for treason before a “Special Military 
Tribunal for the Defense of the State,” 
convicted, and sentenced to thirty. years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor—all in the 
space of three and one-half hours. He 
was allowed no witnesses, and the judges 
accepted without question the charges of 
the prosecution. Thus does the Fascist 
dictatorship enforce its will on those who 
attempt to destroy it. 


LITHUANIA—Voldermaras Over- 


, thrown. Lithuania, the largest of 
the new Baltic states formed after the 
Russian Revolution (see article on 


Danzig) has had little of the kind of peace 
necessary for constructive development. Its 
metropolis and historic capital, Vilna, was 
seized by Polish troops in 1920 and has 
been the subject of constant bickering and 
disorder ever since. 


The two strongest 
personalities in 
Lithuania are 
Antanas Sme- 
tona, the first as 
well as the pres- 
ent president, 
who has been lik- 
ened to George 
Washington and 
Thomas Ma- 
saryk; and Au- 
gustinas Volde- 
















V oldemaras 


maras, who has 


been premier 
since he over- 
threw by mili- 
tary force the 
previous govern- 
ment in Decem- 


ber, 1926. Both 
are college pro- 
fessors—but of a 
ver modern 
madel Valle: Smetona 
maras has his own militia, the “Iron 
Wolves,” and has played the part of a dic- 
tator. An attempt was made to assassinate 
him last spring, which he laid to Polish 
plots. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Sir Hubert Wilkins has started his sec- 
ond expedition into the antarctic with 
the same planes he used last year. His 
purpose is to determine whether the Ross 
Sea is connected with the Weddell Sea, 
long a puzzle to geographers. Wilkins 
hopes to spend a few days with Com- 
mander Byrd. 


Tests made by noted engineers have 
proved that 75-story buildings will be not 
only economical in crowded sections of 
cities where land costs $400 a foot, but 
practical. Buildings 2000 feet high are 
structurally possible. Elevator service 
and increased traffic congestion in con- 
centrated areas, however, are difficult 
problems to meet. 


The Rev. William Blackshear, a Prot- 
estant Episcopal minister of Brooklyn, 
has aroused criticism by discouraging 
negro attendance at his church. The Race 
Relations Commission, composed of both 
white and colored leaders, is to make a 
study of the case as an important inter- 
racial question. 


Zachariah Bridgen was the first student 
to work his way through college. He 
entered Harvard in 1657 at fourteen years 
of age. The total cost of a college edu- 
cation in those days was about $150. 


The Roerich Museum, housed in a sky- 
scraper on Riverside Drive, is now open. 
It is to be an international art centre, 
including an “art cinema hall.” Nicholas 
Roerich, the artist in whose honor the 
museum was founded, will exhibit 1000 
paintings of subjects taken from all over 
the world 

io} 


Mrs. Hoover opened an exhibit of rare 
antiques, china and Stuart portraits at 
the American Art Galleries in New York, 
for the Girl Scouts’ National Drive. The 
drive for $3,000,000 is to finance a de- 
velopment program, which will make the 
organization self-supporting and increase 
membership. 

io} 


The memory of the “father of the 
American Navy,” Commodore John Bar- 
ry, was honored at a celebration in New 
York by 20,000 persons. Members of all 
Irish Societies were present to join in 
the ceremony for their countryman. 


Corn stalks combined with household 
wastes, collected in a closed fermentation 
tank, will provide enough gas to supply 
all the needs of a family of four or five, 
chemists say. The residue is valuable 
for making paper. 
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John Coolidge, son of the former President, and 
Florence Trumbull, daughter of the Governor 
of Connecticut, were married in a simple cere- 
mony. on September 23. On their honeymoon, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Coolidge stopped at Plymouth, 
Vermont to visit the Coolidge homestead, where 
six years ago Calvin Coolidge took his oath of 

office as President of the United States. 


The “blind flying” tests made by Lieu- 
tenant Doolittle and Professor William 
Brown of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology have been successful. Doo- 
little flew a course of 14 miles and landed 
his plane with the cockpit completely 
covered; his instruments being his only 
guide. This achievement is of great value 
to aviation in darkness and fog flying. 


The Russian plane “Land of the Sov- 
iets” has arrived at Sitka, Alaska, after 
a perilous flight across Russia, Siberia, 
and the stormy North Pacific. All Rus- 
sia is rejoicing at their countrymen’s 
achievement. 

co 


“Humanism” is the name of the new 
religion founded on science and ethical 
principles, which Dr. Charles Potter ex- 
pounded at the first meeting of the society 
in New York last week. There will “be 
no clergy, baptism, prayers or formal 
sermons. 

| 


The fate of two mongooses has caused 
considerable excitement in the St. Louis 
Zoological Society. The small animals 
are forbidden admission to the United 
States, owing to their destructive habits, 
and both the dealer and the purchaser are 
subject to prosecution. 

| 

Count Francis Pulaski, descendent ot 
the Revolutionary War hero, Casimir 
Pulaski, has arrived in the United States 
to represent his family in the one hun- 
dredth and fiftieth anniversary observance 
of Count Pulaski’s death in defending 
Savannah, Georgia, against the British. 


Demolition of the historic Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, has ‘started, to 
make room>for the eighty-story skyscrap- 
er directed. by former Presidential: Candi- 
date Alfred E. Smith. 

oo] 

Charles G. Dawes, American ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, received the free- 
dom of Sudbury, the town from which his 
ancestors emigrated some 300 years ago. 
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Shearer Fights Back 


(Concluded from page 21) 


mitted Shearer had been employed by their 
companies as an “observer” to keep them 
informed of the course of naval negotia- 
tions at the Geneva Conference. Some 
of them “passed the buck” to minor execu- 
tives. Apparently all became dissatisfied 
with Shearer’s activities and began to re- 
alize his employment had been “unwise.” 

Mr. Schwab, the famous elderly steel 
man known ‘the world over for his opti- 
mism, asserted he knew nothing about 
Shearer, and solemnly declared that he 
would gladly see the “greatest ordnance 
works in the world ‘scrapped and sunk to 
the bottom of the sea” if it would bring 
peace to the American people. Shearer 
retaliated by insisting Schwab had con- 
ferred with him personally and had given 
instructions for his employment. 

Shearer named four rear admirals of the 
United States Navy who had begged him 
to use his influence at’ Geneva to prevent 
a reduction of the American fleet. His 
aim had been, he claimed, real parity with 
the British fleet or no treaty at all. He re- 
vealed that he had circulated among Sen- 
ators copies of a “secret British document” 
written by Sir William Wiseman, a Brit- 
ish banker and head of the British Secret 
Service in the United States during the 
war, to former Premier David Lloyd 
George. It was intimated that this paper 
breathed British hostility to American in- 
terests, but it will be withheld from pub- 
lication at present to prevent any unpleas- 
ant incident during Premier MacDonald's 
visit. Wiseman denounced it as a clumsy 
forgery. Sensational revelations of Shear- 
er’s past succeeded each other, including 
a “dossier” from Scotland Yard itself. 

The Shearer case has reinforced the de- 
mand for a complete cleanup of the lobby 
system. The Senate without even a roll- 
call approved the resolution pressed fre- 
quently by Senator Caraway (Dem.) of 
Arkansas for a sweeping investigation of 
all lobbying activities, their expenses, 
sources, and effect on legislation. 






















Senator Caraway, arch foe of lobbyists. 











In Step with Youth 


Youth wants style in everything. And in these new ““MAN 
O’WARDROBES” for school and gym, youth finds the style, 
dash and becoming fit that is making the MAN O’WAR trade 
mark mean more every year to the high school girls of this country. 
Look at this photo. It will tell you more than pages of words can, 
of how MAN O’WAR designers caught the spirit of youth and 
passed it along to you in the most attractive togs that were ever 


clicked by a camera. 


It always pays to look for the MAN O’WAR Label when you 
go into a store. It is your guarantee of good fit and fine quality. 
If your local store hasn’t stocked these togs yet, we will be glad 
to supply you direct. Descriptions of the above garments follow. 


Please use the coupon. 





A Dancing and gym romper, sizes 6 to 
16, checks, fancy prints, green, blue, tan 
broadcloth. $2.00. 


One piece poplin gym suit, black, navy, 
brown, green, sizes 10 to 22, $5.00. Also 


in all wool serge, $8.50. 
shirt, tan or white, short sleeves, $2.00. 


E White Super-jean middy, sloped sides, long 


or short sleeves, sizes 6 to 22. $1.50. All 
wool navy or black serge pleated bloomer, $3.00. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is check [] or money-order [] 
for the following: Garment.........____...... 
Color... Size............. Amt 





B White jean middy, sloped sides, 
short sleeves, sizes 6 to 22. 






long or 
$1.00 and 


$1.50. Black sateen knicker-bloomer. $1.50 
and $2.00. 


D Exercise or dan 


suit, one piece 


Copen 


cing 
with white trim, also black sateen, sizes 


6 to 18, $2.00. 


F Belgium linen regulation school dress, 


sizes 6 to 14, 
linen, $4.50. 8 
suiting, $3.00. 







ame style Blue Man 





$7.50. Same style Palmer 
War 



















City. 





Favorite Dept. Store 
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Deaths of the Month 


BourDELtLE, EMILE ANTOINE, 68,Oct. 1; 
French sculptor, generally recognized as 
the greatest modern sculptor since Rodin. 
Much of his inspiration came from the 
classic Greeks. He had made busts or 
statues of most of the prominent Europ- 
eans of the last thirty years. One of his 
best known works is the gigantic Madonna 
and Child on one of the highest peaks of 
the Vosges Mountains. 

Butiarp, ArtHurR, 49, Sept. 10; news- 
paper man, magazine editor, former chief 
of the Far Eastern Division of the State 
Department, and one of the best informed 
Americans on the League of Nations. 

EacLes, JEANNE, 35, Oct. 3; American 
actress, who made her reputation in “The 
Mind-the-Paint Girl” and as Sadie Thomp- 
son in “Rain.” 

FREEMAN, JoHN, 49, Sept. 23; English 
poet, critic, and novelist. Less known in 


America than in England, he was regarded 
as one of the most promising of contempor- 
ary poets. 

Grant, Utysses S., Jr. 77, Sept. 26; 
eldest son of the eighteenth president of the 
United States. Unlike his father’s, his life 
was uneventful. He acquired wealth by 
practising law in California. 

HirpretH, Samvuet Cray, 63, Sept. 24; 
internationally known as an ‘owner and 
trainer of thoroughbred horses. Horses 
trained by him won millions of dollars. 

Honces, Generat H. F., 69, Sept. 23; 
distinguished military engineer whom Ma- 
jor Gen. George W. Goethals called “the 
genius of the Panama Canal.” He designed 
and constructed the canal locks and dams. 

Hucerns, Mrtzer J. 50, Sept. 25; for 
twelve seasons manager of the New York 
Yankees, who under his guidance captured 
six American League pennants and three 
world’s championships. 
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**JUSTICE—MAN’S GREAT INTEREST” 


To Daniel Webster, justice was the most noble 
of all human qualities 


Nor is he alone in this ideal. 


Millions of Americans share it, as is evi- 
denced by one hundred billions of dollars 
of life insurance in force. 


Summed up, life insurance is ‘‘justice for 
dependents’? who would otherwise suffer, 
and too much importance can not be 


placed upon it. 








THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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MILLER HuGGINS—YANKEE LEADER 


Jenxs, Grorce C., 79, Sept. 13; thriller 
of young America with his hundreds of 
Nick Carter and Diamond Dick stories. It 
is said that he often wrote 10,000 words a 
day and completed a “dime novel” in less 
than three days. 


Kvate, OLE Joun, 60, Sept. 11; the last 
Farmer-Labor member of Congress, he won 
his seat by defeating in Minnesota Andrew 
J. Volstead, “Father of Prohibition.” 
Though a prohibitionist, he denounced the 
Volstead Act and the Anti-Saloon League. 
He was burned to death while sleeping at 
his summer home. 


MarsHAL.t, Louts, 72, Sept. 11; promi- 
nent lawyer and “acknowledged leader of 
American Jewry.” As head of the Jewish 
war relief movement, he helped to raise 
$5,000,000. : Much of his wealth he devoted 
to philanthropy. 


Mitten, Tuomas E., 65, Oct. 1; chiet 
executive of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
System and other public utilities, famed for 
his democratic labor policies. 


Murray, Rt. Rev. Joun Garpner, 72, 
Oct. 3; residing bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in the United States. 


PerkIn, WILLIAM Henry, 59, Sept. 17; 
eminent research chemist of Oxford Uni- 
versity. His investigations formed a scien- 
tific basis of the great synthetic dye in- 
dustry. 


Proctor, Francis FreeMAn, 78, Sept. 4; 
prominent showman who founded a large 
circuit of New York vaudeville theatres. 
As a youth he was sufficiently agile and 
sensational as an equilibrist to earn enough 
money on an European tour to buy his first 
theatre. Continuous performances were 
one of his innovations. 


STRESEMANN, Dr. Gustav, (see page 14). 

Tanaka, Baron Grt-tcu1, Sept. 29; 
former Japanese premier and president of 
the Seiyukai party, sometimes called the 
Mussolini of Japan because of his deter- 
mined methods. Before becoming a poli- 
tician, he had a distinguished military 
career. 

Waite, Watter C., 53, Sept. 29; leader 
in the automobile industry for twenty years. 
He died from injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident. 


Zs1GMONDY, RicHarp, 64, Sept. 24; pro- 
fessor of inorganic chemistry at Goettingen 
University, Germany, who in 1926 received 
the Nobel Prize for his research in colloidal 
chemistry. 
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World Happenings 


(Concluded from page 23) 

Unable to stem growing criticism of his 
arbitrary methods, Voldemaras and _his 
cabinet have resigned, but he still hovers 
with his “wolves” on the. border and may 
attempt a “march on Kovno,” the present 
Lithuanian capital. President Smetona has 
called. Jonas Tubelis, former Minister of 
Finance, to be premier. Tubelis promised 
a return to constitutional elections and 
abolition of military censorship. 


‘IRAQ—Britain to Give Up Man- 

date. Great Britain has decided to 
recommend the admission of the kingdom 
of Iraq into the League of Nations in 
1932, and will thus get rid of one of her 
Near-Eastern mandates which, like Pales- 
tine, has been. a source of nothing — but 
trouble and expense. Iraq is the modern 
successor of Babylonia. It includes Meso- 
potamia, or the country between the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, from the 
Persian Gulf on the south to the valuable 
Mosul oil fields on the north, which have 
been in dispute between England and 
Turkey. It lies on the most direct air 
route to India. The king of Iraq is 
Feisal, one of the sons of old King 
Hussein, whom Colonel T. E. Lawrence 
helped to regain his Arabian throne. Its 
capital is Bagdad. It is estimated that 
Britain has spent over a billion dollars in 
policing Iraq since the war, and all Eng- 
land will breathe relief when the struggling 
kingdom at last stands on its own feet. A 
new treaty will be negotiated under which 
Britain will probably be granted a military 
base and concessions in the oil fields. 


CHINA—New Revolt Against Na- 

tionalists. For the third time in 
a year there is serious civil war in China. 
This is nothing new, of course, but it in- 
dicates a state of discontent with the pre- 
sent Nationalist Government at Nanking 
which may easily put an end to China’s 
recent period of unification and progress, 
The course of the revolt is shrouded in 
mystery. Reading the communiques from 
each side one gets diametrically opposite 
impressions. Censorship is almost air- 
tight. The leader of the revolt is General 
Chang Fak-wei, a former Nationalist chief, 
whose troops, known as the “Ironside” 
division, have been stationed along the 
upper Yangtse River, west of Hankow. 
They are marching southward through 
Hunan province to join another force of 
rebels in Kwangsi province and aim event- 
ually to attack the great commercial city 
of Canton, long the seed-bed of Chinese 
revolution. Nationalist armies are pur- 
suing them from the rear as well as op- 
posing them in the south. The rebels de- 
clare that fighting will cease only when 
President Chiang Kai-shek is overthrown. 


CUBA—Machado Upheld. Since 

the publication of extensive charges 
against the alleged dictatorship of Presi- 
dent Gherardo Machado of Cuba before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
(Schol., Oct. 5), the Government’s side 
has had its innings. Dozens of American 
firms and individuals resident in Cuba have 
cabled denials that Machado is a menace. 
The Rotary Club of Havana “emphatically 
contradicts” reports of economic and poli- 
tical disorder. 


Our Debt to Archaeology 
(Continued from page 13) 

of invaders swept down on Crete and 
blotted out the civilization. Many of 
the inhabitants had fled to the coast of 
Asia Minor, where we find them as 
Philistines in Old Testament history. 
The northern invaders amalgamated 
with their Aegean victims to form the 
racial stock which we call Greek. 
Where they came from and the results 
of their conquest we shall next consider. 


Questions and Projects for 
Class Work 
1. Grote, the great historian of Greece, 


writing in the 19th century of the legends 
of early Greek history, said: “To analyze 
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these fables and to elicit from them any 
trustworthy particular facts, seems to me 
a fruitless effort. The religious recollec- 
tions, the romantic inventions and the items 
of fact (if such there be) must forever 
remain indissolubly amalgamated as_ the 
poet blended them.” Now, in the light 
of archaeological discovery, can we dis- 
pute this statement and find any historical 
fact behind the “romantic inventions” of 
Theseus and the Minotaur, King Minos, 
the labyrinth, and Daedalus? 

2. Describe how an archaeologist con- 
ducts his excavations. 

3. What did the Minoans look like? 
What were their chief interests? What 
would you judge of their character from 
their art? 

4. Compare pictures of Minoan and 
Egyptian art. In what respects does 
Minoan art seem to you to be original? 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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“BLACK AND WHITE” TREATMENT 


With 
Numerous 
Attractive 
Variations 


A FAMOUS 4ftist once as- 
serted that Black and White 
Technique would never de- 
scend to dullness . . . never 
become passé. His statement 
is sustained by the ever- 
increasing popularity of this 


treatment. It is always interesting. Its crisp freshness . . 











Te fal — 


. its staccato stroking, 


are always alive, active, assertive. And the original drawing will reproduce, 
in every detail, on any kind of paper stock. Pictured above is one of many 
adaptations of this ever popular style, by Gordon Grant, one of the country’s 
foremost illustrators and commercial artists. While possessing an almost 
careless line delineation and a “sketchy,” free style of handling, it is plainly 
the work of an experienced creator, with a decidedly individual style and 
perfect, of course, in proportion and composition. In lighter or heavier 
* handling, in plans, details, elevations and countless other instances, Black 
and White demonstrates its exceptional scope and superiority. For almost 
half a century the world’s finest Black and White drawings have been created 
with Higgins’ Waterproof Black Drawing Ink (American India Ink). 


This advertisement, one of a series, reproduces a page of “Techniques” , an exquisitely 
printed and profusely illustrated 20 page book on art work in drawing ink which includes 
numerous examples of the work of the country’s foremost artists and illustrators. In will be 
sent free of charge to instructors and to participants in the Higgins’ Award Contest. Other 
readers, who mention this magazine, may also obtain a copy by sending 25 cents in stamps 
or coin to Chas. M. Higgins & Co. Use the coupon below. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 






When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 


* 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GINS 


Cuas. M. Hiccrns & Co., 271 Ninth Sr., 
Kindly send me Pe copy of , "Techniques. ”’ I intend to 
participate in the 
as a non- participant, I enclose 25 cents 
“Techniques”’ OQ. 


Bklyn., N. ¥. 


iggins’ Award ain oO, or— 
0 


r my copy of 


NAME OF YOUR SCHOOL...............::sccesseeesseneenes 


YOUR DRAWING TEACHER...............+.c0-cseseeeees 
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HIS is the second of the “Name This Results of Contest No. 1 


Building” Contests. You are to . i 
guess the name and location of the build- The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 


ing from the above blanks which show answer to “Name This Building” Contest 
certain letters of the words. In addition, No. 1 on the Nebraska State Capitol is 
you must write a 100-word essay 0M awarded to Frances Failing, 2035 North 


ing” peace cage j ate adie ae. Meridian St, Indianapolis, Ind. Her essay 
ceived will be awarded $5.00 in cash. ‘5 Printed herewith. ; 
Address Architecture Editor. Honorable Mention is awarded the fol- 


The Scholastic Awards for 1929-30 








in literature and the visual arts by high school students. 
$4,500 in National Cash Prizes and local prizes in many cities 


CLASSIFICATIONS 
Visual Arts Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable men- 
‘ ? tei ‘ P tions: $10 each. 

Pictorial Arts—Paintings and drawings. Prizes: Essay—For the best Familiar Essay, limited to 
$100, $50, and $25. Also ten honorable mentions: 4599 words. Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten 
$10. each. - honorable mentions: $10 each. 

Graphic Arts—Linoleum, woodcuts, or any Short Story—Maximum length of 3,000 words. 


other type of graphic reproduction. Prizes: $100, saee: ‘ 
$50, and $25. Also ten honorable mentions: $10 — gine $5 and $25. Ten honorable men 
each. 
Decorative ogg od Pato 3s oe Special Prizes 
signs for textiles. rizes: s » an ‘ : ; . 
Five honorable mentions: $5 each. (2) Design George Bellows Memorial Prize for Creative 
applied to a textile by any method. Prizes: $50, 
0 


rt. 
$25, and $15. Five honorable mentions: $5 each. Charles M. Higgins Award for Drawings in Ink. 


Sculpture—In clay or plasticine. Prizes: $50, American Crayon Company Award for Crayon, 
$25, ps $15. Five honorable mentions: $5 each. Water Color, and Tempera Work. 

Pottery—Kiln-fired objects. Prizes: $50, $25, | Esterbrook Pen Company Award for Pen Draw- 
and $15. Five honorabie mentions: $5 each. ing and Lettering. - 

Metal Crafts—(1) Jewelry. Prizes: $25, $15, Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil Award given 


and $10. Five honorable mentions: $5 each. by Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey 
(2) Metal work mg 4 than ——, —_ $25, City. 
15 d $10. Five honorable mentions: each. a ee . ts 
. bennett Baccsoe Prize—For a drawing of any Eligibility : All students in junior and 
object which is or might be found in a museum, senior high schools, whether they be in 
together with ~ ee to _ _ public, private, or parochial. 
ery (c) a piece — 
4 ph ng | Ee Ay 325, ond $15. Five Booklet: A booklet containing complete 
honorable mentions: $5 each. description and details of the Scholastic 
Literature Awards and the special prizes will be 
The Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry ‘eady November 1. Write to the Schol- 


Poet : . 
Prize for the best poem or group of poems. astic Awards Editor. 


THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 










‘THE Scholastic announces the sixth annual contest for creative work . 


‘For the histori 
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lowing: Luther Smythe, Plainfield (N. 
J.) High School; William F. Whited, 
Yankton (S. Dak.) High School; Violet 
Nelson, 913 East 17th St. Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Philip Wicklund, Jamestown (N. 
Y.) High School; Doris Sauers, Cale- 
donia (Minn.) High School. 


FIRST PRIZE 
BUILDING .............. STATE CAPITOL 
CITY LINCOLN 
COUNTRY OR STATE.....NEBRASKA 
ARCHITECT...BERTRAM GOODHUE 


Why I Think This Is a Beautiful 
Building 
By Frances Failing, 2035 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The Nebraska State Capitol building 
grows upon the earth itself. Its tower rises 
untrammeled by gingerbread detail to a 
height that seems to continue upward. 
Simplicity, unity, effective play of light 
and shadow, continuation and flow of lines, 
one into the other, and balanced masses give 
this building dignity, character and a sense 
of the idealistic. There is a reaction similar 
to that from such architecture as the Taj 
Mahal. 

It seems genuine, not a miniature copy of 
the Capitol at Washington or some other 
adaptation of Greek or Roman architecture. 
It belongs to our time. 





Correct Answers to ‘Brain Teasers 
from American History’’ 


(Page 29, Oct 5. Issue) 


I. What Famous American Said This? 

1. Benjamin Franklin. 2. Horace Gree- 
ley. 3. Woodrow Wilson. 4. Patrick 
Henry. 5. Abraham Lincoln. 6. Henry 
Clay. 7. Calvin Coolidge. 8. Ulysses S. 
Grant. 9. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
10. Thomas Jefferson. 


II, Hidden Presidents. 

1, Adams. 2. Jackson. 3. Polk. 4. 
Monroe. 5 Taylor. 6. Tyler. 7. Hard- 
ing. 8. Grant. 9. Pierce. 10. Arthur. 
11. Madison. 12. Garfield. 13. Hayes. 
14. Taft. 15. Washington. 








Our Debt to Archaeology 
(Concluded from page 27) 


5. Why did the Aegean civilization de- 
cline? Was it entirely due to northern 
conquest ? 

6. The American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens is now planning to spend 
several millions of dollars in excavating 
the Athenian agora (marketplace). What 
is the value of such an undertaking? 

Reading List 

The most important books are starred. 
*Baikie, J. W. The Life of the Ancient East. 

Macmillan, 1923. (A attractive account of the 

excavations in Asia Minor, Egypt, Crete and 


“pre-historic” Greece.) 
— J. W. The Sea Kings of Crete, Black, 


20. 

Fairbanks, A. The Mytholo Greece and 
Rome. Appleton, 1908, lotden ‘ 
“Fowler, H. N. and Wheler, J. R. Greek 
Archaelogy. American Book Co., 1909. ((pp. 


*Gayley, C. M. Classis Myths. Ginn, 1911. 

Hawes, C. H. and H. Crete, the Foreunner 

s wi rn, Harper, 1909. Cc 
arshall, F. H. iscovery in Greek Lands. 
Cambridge, 1920. 3 

Michaelis, A. A Century of Archaeological Dic- 
coveries. Murtay, 1908. 

Poulsen, F. Delphi, Gyldendal, 1920. (Perhaps 
the best summary of modern excavations of a 


Greek site.) 
storical summary read Botsford, 5 
ays Breasted, pp. 221-255, Rostovtzeff, on 
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THE STAMP COLUMN 
By F. L. Witson 


IRMAILS and _ com- 
memoratives are com- 
manding more and more 
the fancy and interest of 
the stamp _ collector. 
With airmails it is the 
new fad. Each new issue 
marks another milestone in the spread of 
the conquest of the air. With commemor- 
atives there is the pictorial effect and the 
historical significance behind the issue. 
The past few months have ushered in 
many new 
sets for our 
albums. 








Among the 

airmails we 

find the new thes 
Uruguayan (cee © Ne 
set of twelve REPUBLICA 0. Det URUGUAY 


values. This 
air-minded country has stepped away from 
the usual airplane 
picture to give us 
Pegasus, quite 
symbolic of the 
art of flying, as a 
motif for the 
design of the 
stamp. The legend of this beautiful 
winged horse is famous in Greek myth- 
ology and the artist has here portrayed 
it among the 
heavenly constella- 
tion where it is-re- 
corded as having 
flown after unseat- 
ing his rider, 
Bellerophon, who 
aspired to a place 
upon Olympus. 
Then there is Mexico with the Carranza 
airmail commemorative; and a still later 
issue, Netherlands, showing the face of 
the flying wind; South Africa with an old 
type biplane; Switzerland’s beautifully 
executed flying wings and several other 
sets. 

Striking among the recent commem- 
orative sets is the one just issued by Italy 
in commemoration of the fourteenth cen- 
tenary of the founding of the Abbey of 
Monte Cassino by St. Benedict in 529 
A. D. Next the set issued by the newly 
recreated Vatican City. France, San 
Marino, Russia and several other coun- 
tries have issued such stamps of late and 
our own country has been active with the 
George Rogers Clark, the Edison, the 
Sullivan, the Battle of Fallen Timbers, 
and the Ohio Canalization stamps. Quite 
recently the Charity stamps have com- 
menced their annual appearance; Mexico 
with its Child’s Welfare, Denmark with 
its Cancer Committee, Switzerland’s Pro 
Juventute and others. 





























A shoe that laughs at hard usage—a 
strong new molded sole, a pivot pad under 
the ball of the foot (you hard players will 
welcome this), a special wear-resisting toe 
cap and foxing, “‘Strong-grip” nickel eye- 
lets. An arch cushion and cushion: heel 
that protects the arches and foot liga- 
ments. “‘Feltex” insole. 







Keds “Spring-Step” 


A champions’ favorite for basketball and 
many other sports. “Arch cushion” and 
staunch supporting stays resist the most 
severe foot-strain. “Strong-grip” eyelets 
that won't pull out. “Feltex”’ insole. 








Carry spare speed 


in your feet! 


Gym floors are hard and fast— 
and sois a lot of your competition! 
You’ll need speed, and speed to 
spare. And what you'll need, 
we’ve got! Keds. Light, cool, 
tough, fast. Keds help you win. 
Leading coaches endorse Keds 
because they are specially de- 
signed sports and play shoes. For 
example: Keds’ cushioned safety- 
soles grip the smoothest surfaces 
and absorb the roughest shocks. 
Physicians endorse Keds, too. 
Keds are made by the world’s 
largest specialists in canvas, rub- 
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ber-soled footwear. You will find 
Keds in the best shoe stores in 
town—at all prices, too, from 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up to 
$4.00. 

Keds— Keds— Keds. Look for 
that name stamped on all genu- 
ine Keds. 

Write for our new free booklet 
containing all kinds of informa- 
tion on games, sports, camping 
and other interesting subjects. 
United States Rubber Company, 
Dept. KO-109, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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Justice 

(Continued from page 4) 
cringe. His body did not sag. The faun’s 
ears seemed a little more pointed, the red 
hair a trifle more ruffed and unruly. One 
hated and envied him for his defiant reck- 
lessness. One could feel the hatred and 
envy in the very air of the dusty court- 
room. 

Yes, he was arrested at Ninth Avenue 
and Forty-ninth Street. He was on his 
way home. He had taken a girl home 
from a dance and was passing the corner 
when the officer arrested him. He lived 
with his sister and brother-in-law. He 
did not rob Patrick Love. He had never 
before seen the co-defendant Willie Fallon. 
Yes, he lived in the same block with Fal- 
lon. Had lived there for five years. And 
still did not know Fallon who had already 
pleaded guilty to the charge? No, had 
never seen him until they were arrested 
together. And the girl? He was not go- 
ing to tell her name. Call her Nellie Rand 
if they liked. He was going to marry 
her some day when he had enough money. 
He didn’t want her dragged into this dirty 
business. Where was she now? He didn’t 
know. Presently the machine had done with 
him and passed on. He got down and went 
to sit by the side of his lawyer. 

Another pause. More rustling of papers. 

The machine was rolling on again. 

The co-defendant Willie Fallon stepped 
into the box. He too, like the complain- 
ant Patrick Love, Police Officer Redmond, 
and the defendant Michael Rooney, swore 
to tell the truth. He wore pants of khaki 
and a blue shirt open at the throat. Tous- 
led brown hair. Blue eyes close together. 
Manner bewildered. 

He had been on the corner on the night 
of the arrest. He had picked the com- 
plainant Patrick Love out of the gutter 


where he had been lying in the filth and 
dragged him on to the sidewalk. He 
couldn’t walk, so he had dragged him into 
the hallway and propped him against the 
lowest step. He (Willie Fallon) had been 
drinking himself and could not remember 
quite clearly what happened, but he did 
remember loosening Love’s collar. He 
could not remember having robbed Love. 
He supposed he had done it, if the police- 
man said so. 

The polite voice of the judge interrupted 
the questioning. If Willie Fallon pleaded 
guilty only because the police officer said 
he committed the crime the plea must be 
changed. A man could not plead guilty 
unless he knew he had committed the 
crime in question. 

“Mr. Clerk, change the plea of the co- 
defendant Willie Fallon to ‘Not Guilty.’” 

In the box, the co-defendant Willie Fal- 
lon sat wooden. It was all the same to 
him. He understood none of it. He too 
had a lawyer who made a living by hang- 
ing about court and waiting for scraps. 

The questioning began again. No, he 
did not know the defendant Michael 
Rooney. Had never seen him up to the 
night of the arrest. He had lived in the 
same block, but only a month. 

“That will do, Mr. Fallon.” 

The co-defendant Willie Fallon shuffled 
off. In his chair Michael Rooney sat up- 
right, the cap clutched desperately in his 
hands. 


One more witness. Giovanni Sardi, 
blacksmith. Character witness. Short, 
powerful, swarthy, with white teeth that 


showed in a pleasant smile. Dressed mag- 
nificently for court in a palm beach suit. 

Giovanni Sardi testified that the de- 
fendant Michael Rooney worked for him 
as a helper. Four years ago. (Four years 
was a long time ... the testimony was not 
strong.) Four years ago. Yes. Good fella 
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The Scholastic 


. . - Good fella . . . Everybody like him. 

The palm beach blacksmith, grinning, 
confused, vanished. 

The prosecuting attorney and the attor- 
ney for the defense dispensed with sum- 
ming up. Such a simple case. No need 
for it. The judge turned toward the twelve 
good men and true. The object of the trial, 
he said, was to prove the innocence or the 
guilt of Michael Rooney. The presump- 
tion in our courts was that a man was 
innocent until proven guilty. We must re- 
member that. An indictment meant noth- 
ing, no indication of guilt. Our problem 
was to determine who was telling the truth. 
Was it probable that the defendant Mich- 
ael Rooney happened to be on that corner 
of all corners at the moment of the crime 
to which the co-defendant Willie Fallon 
had already pleaded guilty if the police 
officer said he was? We must be satisfied 
beyond a reasonable doubt. If the defend- 
ant Michael Rooney stepped from the door- 
way to shield and protect the co-defendant 
Willie Fallon, he was as guilty as if he 
himself had taken the money from the 
pocket of the intoxicated complainant Pat- 
rick Love. We must remember that. We 
must not allow the so-called crime wave 
to influence our judgment. If the defend- 
ant Michael Rooney was innocent, he was 
innocent whether or not there was any 
crime wave. 

He told the twelve good men a great 
deal more, a list of things we must do and 
must not do in reaching a verdict. But all 
the while they seemed to draw in the net 
about Michael Rooney. 

And at last with a great shuffling of 
feet, we rose and filed out. I saw the eyes 
of the defendant Michael Rooney follow- 
ing us, wistfully. I thanked God I was 
not in his shoes. He still clutched his 
cap. The swagger had diminished a little, 
but there was still defiance in his bright 
blue eyes,—defiance for the great, creak- 
ing machine and for all of those in the 
courtroom who hated and envied him for 
his wild freedom. 

The twelve good men and true were shut 
up in a little room with a barred window 
at one end. We sat on twelve chairs 
about a long table. The room was bare. 
Nothing to distract our minds. Justice, 
pure and unalloyed, was our goal. 

Silence. A thin, stooped, middle-aged 
man with a long nose and timid eyes, a 
clerk beyond any doubt, cleared his throat 
officiously. 

“Let’s get the business over. I’ve work 
to do. It’s the first time I’ve missed an 
hour from the office in ten years.” 

The foreman stood up, plump, goggle- 
eyed, kindly, and a little half-witted. “Gen- 
tlemen,” he asked, “how do we stand?” 

We stood evenly divided, six for con- 
viction, six for acquittal. I, with five 
others, remained seated. 

One of those standing, a big man with 
a bull neck, in a checkered suit, glared at 
me, hard, as if I were the accused in 
question. 

“The fella’s as guilty as hell,” he shout- 
ed. “Did you see him cringing in the box? 
He couldn’t look you in the eye. That’s 
the way you can tell every time.” 

Another attacked the six seated jurors. 
A little man, full of importance, with 
jowls and furtive eyes. He spoke with a 
rich accent. Man of property. Cloak and 
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suit business. Worked his way up by dny 
sort of means. 

“It iss our duty to act, gentlement . . 
to protect society. Noboddy iss more soft- 
hearted than me. But if we let this fella 
go there'll only be some more hold-ups, 
some more robberies. Think of what the 
fur trade has lost in loft robberies alone. 
Something must be done. A fella ain't 
safe to walk a block at night-time. 

I began to protest. I recalled to them 
what the judge had said, how he had coun- 
seled us to be fair, thoughtful. The guilt 
or innocence of Michael Rooney had noth- 
ing to do with the loft robberies and crime 
waves. 

One of those seated,—a fat, good-natured 
old fellow,—supported me. “It’s a serious 
charge . . . grand larceny in the first de- 
gree They can give him a hard sentence.” 


“By God!” ejaculated the bully in the 
checkered suit. “They ought to give him 
the limit.” 


In the back of my mind a small voice 
kept saying, “He’s guilty. You know he’s 


guilty.” And yet, was he guilty? Who 
could say? Besides, what difference if he 
was? .One dollar and sixty-five cents 


stolen from a drunken animal. 

“We might take another vote,” 
the mild foreman. 

This time only two of us remained 
seated, the fat man and myself. 

“They haven’t proved anything,” I per- 
sisted, “not a thing. It’s pretty hard to 
send a fellow away on such evidence.” 

The bull-necked gentleman turned on 
me savagely. “Ain’t you got any intelli- 
gence? It’s plain as day.” 

In his wake the cloak and suit business 
followed up the attack. He was polite, 
oily. “Just look at that fella’s face. Ain’dt 
it enought? Maybe some day you'll be 
robbed, eh! I aind’t safe, I tell you. 

Again the foreman’s monotonous voice. 
“Gentlemen, we might take another vote.” 

This time I was deserted by my - fat 
friend. He stood up, willing to please. 
Slowly I too rose to my feet. What was 
the use? What chance had Michael Roo- 
ney? What chance would he have with 
twelve more such good men and true? 

The cloak and suit business heaved a 
sigh of relief. “Well, that’s done! Gentle- 
ment, I congratulate you. We haff done 
our duty. If there was more citizens like 
us business would be safe.” 

The timid little man regarded his watch. 
“Tt only took us ten minutes,” he said. 
“Maybe the judge wouldn’t like such a 
quick verdict. Maybe we'd better wait a 
little while.” 

When the twelve good men and true 
returned at last, the courtroom was still. 
We took our places. The roll was called. 

“Michael Rooney, face the jury and hear 
the verdict!” 

The defendant Michael Rooney turned 
toward us. He looked at us squarely. His 
knees trembled a little, and his face grew 
a shade paler. It was the only sign he 
gave of betraying what lay beneath the 
swagger. But the light did not go out of 
the blue eyes nor the defiance from the 
broad shoulders. He regarded scornfully 
the suit and cloak business, the fat good- 
natured old man, the nervous little clerk 
eager to be back at his desk, the timid little 
man who was escorted by a policeman at 
night-time. He looked at me... and 
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“My poor fellow, ” said the old lady, “here 
is a quarter for you. Goodness gracious, 
it must be dreadful to be lame, but just 
think how much worse it would be if you 
were blind.” 

“Yer right, lady,” agreed the beggar, 
“when I was blind I was always getting 
counterfeit money.” 





“Yes, sir,” announced the village sexton 
proudly. “I’ve been ringin’ of that church 
bell for nigh onto forty years.” 
“But surely,” protested the 
“somebody has come!” 


tourist, 


Mrs. Hibrow—Her faux pas was no- 
ticed by everybody in the room. 

Mrs. Lobrow—Well, I cautioned her 
against wearing those new fangled ar- 
rangements ! 





slowly I succumbed to a feeling of relief, 
even of pleasure; for the eyes of Michael 
Rooney did not scorn me. They seemed 
to say, “You understand it all. I can see 
that.” I was flattered... 

“Foreman of the jury, have you reached 
a verdict?” 

“Yes, Your Honor.” 

And I looked away from Michael Roo- 
ney. The blue eyes seemed now to accuse 
me,—of what? Of doing my duty. Simply 
that? Nothing more? Of betraying him 
to those others, the nervous clerk, the bully, 
the suit and cloak business, the timid little 
fellow... ? 

“Do you find the .defendant Michael 
Rooney guilty or not guilty of grand lar- 
ceny in the first degree? 

“Your Honor,” and the voice of: the 
foreman, awed by his responsibility and 
by a sudden self-consciousness, trembled a 
little, “we find him guilty of grand larceny 
in the first degree!” 

My eyes sought the figure of Michael 
Rooney. He started at us, pale but un- 
moved. And then, without warning, the 
stillness of the courtroom was broken by 
a low moan. It did not come from Mich- 
ael Rooney. It came from the back of the 
room, from among the spectators where a 
sudden commotion occurred. I saw Mich- 
ael Rooney’s eyes flash with a wild light. 
He started as if to spring up and leap the 


rail. And then I knew what had hap- 
pened. Nellie Rand was real. She did 
exist. There in the back of the courtroom 


she had fainted. She had been there all 
the time, waiting... 

I never saw her. They carried her out, 
and all I was able to distinguish was the 
slight figure of a girl with black hair. 

And Michael Rooney. He stood before 
us still, his jaw clenched tight. The cap 
dropped from his hands, and the light, 
which had persisted through everything, 
went out of the blue eyes. We had killed 
Michael Rooney. The thing which was 
Michael Rooney, the essence of him, the 
fire, the wildness, the swagger, the light 
in his blue eyes...this we had slain, for 
stealing, if he did steal it . . . one dollar 
and sixty-five cents from a besotted ani- 
mal. 

The whole affair had been finished in 
an hour and ten minutes. One must hurry. 
So many cases. Five years. Ten year... 
Michael Rooney after that. 

More papers rustled. The machine was 
rolling on again. The judge in his polite, 
dry voice dismissed us, without comment. 








I heard Michael Rooney answering ques- 
tions in a low voice. “First conviction 
. . . Twenty-five years old . .. parents 
ead... See... 

Twenty-five plus five . . . Twenty-five 
plus ten .. . one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

“Bertha Michaels to the Bar!” 

The perfect, infallible machine was roll- 
ing again.... 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 


By Janet Crawford 


A. The Romance of Rivering , 

Of unusual interest to English classes is the 
frontispiece with its alluring title and its wealth 
of colorful detail. Groups which plan to cele- 
brate the completion of the Ohio River Lock 
System will find abundant material. Short talks 
may be given on The Role of the Ohio in Col- 
onial Days, The Ohio River a Passage to the 
West, the Ohio River Transportation Project, The 
Renascence of River Transportation, My “Inland 
Voyage’ (a personal experience in river travel), 
River Songs and Chanteys (one may be sung). 
Good readings are Jim Biudso, by John Hay, and 
The Power of Prayer, or the First Steamboat up 
the Celabama, by Sidney Lanier. Mihi 

You enjoyed the pictures of the Mississippi in 
Huckleberry Finn. ave you read Mark Twain’s 
Life on the Mississippi, perhaps his best work? 
B. A Recipe for Happiness : 

Before reading Sir Esme Howard’s article, 
write briefly on your own recipe for happiness 
under the heading, “I should be happy if es 
Distinguish between pleasure an hap 
Compare your conception of happiness with that 
of the author. you find that you are a Puri- 
tan, an aesthete, a materialist, or a person with 
a sense of proportion? Give several reasons why 
spiritual values should, according to the author, 
constitute sixty per cent of the make-up of a 


3. The responsibility for Rooney’s conviction 
should be placed upon (a) the judge; (b) the 
bull necked juror; (c) the narrator; (d) the sys- 
tem of administering justice. 

4. The spirit of Michael Rooney was broken 
because (a) he was crushed by the prospect of a 
long sentence; (b) he felt that the one intelligent 
juror had betrayed him; (c) he knew that Nellie 

and’s happiness was crushed; (d) there was no 
ig need of pretense. 

II. Does the situation presented seem prob- 
able? Do American courts err on the side of 
over-severity? 2. Explain the author’s purpose 
in using the word “machine” twelve times. 3. 
List all the arguments advanced against Michael 
Rooney during the deliberations of the jury. 
How many are valid? 4. Show how each of the 
following contributes to the effect which the 
author is trying to produce: (a) the indifference 
of the judge, (b) the boredom of the prosecuting 
attorney, (c) the failure to sum up the case, 
(d) the short duration of the proceedings. 5. 
Against whom or what is your indignation over 
the conviction of Michael Rooney directed? 

Til. A class which has read Justice would 
enjoy an address on An Indictment of the Jury 
System and another on A Defense of the Jury 
System. Material for such talks or for a formal 
debate on the jury system is outlined in The 
Scholastic, March 2, 1929. 

E. The Vitality of Louis Bromfield 

Sketch the life story of Louis Bromfield. 

What does Mr. Bromfield think that he owes to 





happy person? What is meant by the t 
command, “‘Man shall not live by a alone ?”’ 
Name some laws which interfere with the ma- 
terialistic laisser-faire policy. How do we com- 
pare with England in the extent of social legis- 
lation? Account for the situation. Distinguish 
between a craftsman, a mechanic, and an artist. 
If you have a real hobby tell the class about it; 
if you have not, follow the example of the au- 
thor. What courses in your school help to de- 
velop aesthetic appreciation? Mention ways by 
which the editors of The Scholastic encourage a 
love of the beautiful? How do you account for 
the fact that the homes of American workers are 
not more frequently surrounded by beautiful gar- 
dens? 
C. The Poetry Corner 

Life seems to have been indulgent rather than 
kind to George Sterling. Harriet Monroe, editor 
of Poetry, writes, “In his youth he must have 
been a young god—beautiful to behold, charm- 
ing to be with, a good talker and boon companion, 
possessed of common sense and imagina- 
tion; and a poet besides, shuffling golden it ma 
like a pack of cards.” Such was the enthusiasm 
of Western critics for his verse that they placed 
his words along with those of Shakespeare, Dar.te, 
and Homer upon _the triumphal arches at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. Though his work 
has probably suffered from over-praise, there is 
ample proof of a real poetic gift in poems such 
as those which Mr. Lowe has selected for the 
Poetry Corner. 

I. “The Master Mariner.” 1. Is the mood 
of the poet serious? jesting? quizzical? 2. Which 
stanza seems to you most remarkable? Why? 3. 
Mention the details which are most effective in 
painting the dilatory, ease-loving nature of the 


poet. 

Il. “The Black Vulture.” 1. To what extent 
has the poet succeeded in making the reader feel 
his own sense of mighty spaces and enormous 
height? 2.  Underscore the four expressions 
which you think most remarkable. Explain the 
quality which impressed you in each. 3. Is the 

t really the effete person suggested in “The 
faster Mariner” or is he the spiritual brother of 
the aviator as here suggested? 7 : 

Ill. “The Last Lays.” 1. This m is a 
particularly simple and sincere expression of the 
“breath of Autumn’s being.” 2. hat evidences 
do you find of close observation? of color sense? 
of skill in handling sound effect? of originality of 
expression ? : 

Tasvent your enjoyment of this poem by read- 
ing Keat’s Ode to Autumn. ! 

IV. “The Glass of Time.” 1. Explain the 
appropriateness of the title. 2. Through what 
hints are you able to tell the approximate location 
of the lake described? 3. lect and identify 
five figures of speech which contribute to your 
enjoyment. 4. Judging from the meter and 
stanza forms found in this and the other promo, 
would you class Sterling as a poetic radical? 


D. Justice 

I. Underscore what seems to you the correct 
statement in each of the following groups. Come 
to class prepared to defend the soundness of your 
conclusions. ; 

1. Michael Rooney did not allow Nellie Rand 
to testify because of (a) a chivalrous sentiment; 
(b) fear that her testimony would be unfavor- 
able; (c) his unconventional introduction to her; 
(d) his not knowing where she was. ' 

“I kept seeing the block where Michael 
This block is emphasized in order 


Rooney lived.” ; 1 
uilt of the prisoner; 


to (a) suggest the probable 
¥ E ‘ioe he must have known Willie Fallon; 
(c). awaken sympathetic understanding in the 
reader; (d) show how easily irrelevant details 
occur to the mind of a juror. 


his resid in France? Do you feel that there 
is any justice in the implied criticism of condi- 
tions in our own country? Mention other authors 
who have devoted themselves to hazardous causes. 

Which of Bromfield’s novels caused him to be 
“canonized by a Pulitzer Award”? What makes 
the work of any author worth reading? Why is 
the picture presented by Mr. Bromfield’s novels 
called Escape? What quality ofThe Green Bay 
Tree is felt in the novels of Balzac, Thackeray, 
Dickens and Dumas? 

F. An Outline of Criticism, Part II 

To say of a book, “I do not enjoy it,” is 
frequently better than to say, “It isn’t good.” 
Llewellyn Jones in Part II of “An Outline of 
Criticism” shows the reason for such suspension 
of judgment. Wrestle with the difficult concep- 
tions presented: be prepared to explain each of the 
following statements. Illustrate, where possible, 
from your own reading of the classics. 

1. A work of art is produced to give aesthetic 
pleasure. 2. y truth in a literary work we 
mean that an author is true to his premises. 
3. A poem is a record of a perfect experience. 
4. The criterion of greatness in literature is the 
harmonious relationship into which he brings his 
range of experience. 5. The highest type of 
literary art is the tragic. 6. Art is not intended 
to teach lessons of noble living. 7. Many writ- 
ers who exploit sex produce something which is 
not a work of art. 8. Remarks about the 
author’s style and his methods must not be based 
on what other people have done or on mere per- 
sonal preferences. 

If. Criticize, as a work of art, any one of the 
stories which have been published in The Schol- 
astic this year. 


For Social Studies Classes 


By William G. Fixel 


I. Floor Talks 
For the time allotted to current events any or 
all of the following reports will provide a founda- 
tion for much valuable class discussion: 
The U. S. Tariff Commission. 
Lithuania to-day. 
Rivers and American Industrial Progress. 
The Golden Light Jubilee. 
Gustav Stresemann—a great statesman. 
Peland Before the Versailles Treaty. 
. Poland after the Versailles Treaty. 
Il. Matching Test 
Note: Try this before and after reading The 
Scholastic. a 


Prohibition enforcement in Washington 
Stresemann 
Tron Wolves 
nzig 
Heimwehr 
ar 
Shearer 


raq 
“Flexible Clause” 


Howell. 

B. 
Lithuania 
Coal district held by French 
Fascists of Austria 
Imprisoned by Mussolini. 
German statesman 
“Big Navy” lobbyist 
. President may increase or 
rates. 


Bagdad 
9. Wailing Wall 
10. Polish Corridor 
11. McNab 
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° 
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decrease tariff 


“ 
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Ill. The Golden Jubilee 
When was the first successful 
lamp invented? By whom? Look up this item 
in the encyclopedia to see what other scientists 
ha nm working on the same or similar idea. 
Mention some of the results of this invention 
on the home, on industry, on medicine, and on 
life in general. 
_ A class program on this jubilee would be very 
interesting. Reports on the following items by 
pupiis could be assigned: 
a. Brief sketch of the life of Thomas Edison. 
b. The invention of the phonograph. 
c.. The incandescent lamp. 
d. Edison’s other important inventicns. 
e. Edison’s purpose in the recent 
aminations.” 


IV. Rivers and Waterways 

Trace the introduction and development ot 
the various kinds of river craft which have been 
used on the rivers. hen were steam vessels 
first used on the rivers? Name the cities which 
still depend upon rivers for low freight rates. 
What imposing program has the national gov- 
ernment in view with reference to river traffic? 
What celebration was recently held in connection 
with this topic? 
Vv. Danzig and the Polish Corridor 

What is meant by “self determination of 
arg What is meant by the Polish corridor? 

hat does it separate? Discuss the importance 
of Danzig. Why was this ——— of this 
city and district made by the allies? What is 
Poland age now towards establishing an exit 
to the sea free from any foreign opposition or 
interference? ° 

What elements in this situation with reference 
to the corridor and Danzig do you see that may 
cause trouble? 


VI. Patrick Henry 

Explain the historical epitaphs: *‘Washington, 
the Sword of the Revolution”; ‘Jefferson, the 
Pen of the Revolution”; “Henry, the Tongue 
of. the Revolution.” Give the entire statement 
credited to Patrick Henry which ended with the 
words, “If this be treason, make the most of it.” 
With what difficulties have biographers met in 
attempting to write of Henry’s life?. What es- 
timate did Jefferson place on Henry? Do you 
see any reason why he should feel this way 
about him? What distinction do all of Henry’s 
contemporaries concede him? 


VII. World Affairs 

a. Geneva. Give a brief summary of what 
was accomplished at the recent meeting of the 
League of Nations. Explain the questions in- 
volved in the so-called ‘‘unequal treaties” which 
nations have with China. 

Germany. Why and where was the Rhine- 
land occupied? Why did the allied nztions select 
these particular sections? What final settlement 
has been made as to the withdrawal of troops? 
_— the situation with reference to the Saar 

asin. 

c. Austria. Compare the make-up of the 
present Austria with the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. For what principles does the 
Heimwehr stand? What does the word Heim- 
wehr mean? (For illustrations relative to this 
question, see Current History for October, page 
39.) Explain the recent cabinet crisis. What 
policy has Schober followed? 

d. ngland. Explain the difference between 
a “capitalistic’® and a ‘“‘communistic’” nation. 
What has been the recent experience of England 
with Russia along diplomatic lines? What con- 
clusion has just been reached between the two 


nations? 


incandescent 


*49  ex- 


t was lacking in the trial of Rossi in 


* e Wha 
Italy that we find in the court procedure of most 


enlightened nations? ° 

f. re is Iraq? Has its capital ever been 
famed in history? How? Report on the con- 
nection Colonel T. E. Lawrence has had with 
this little country. Who was Gertrude Bell? 
What service has Great Britain rendered Iraq? 
What reward will the former obtain? 

g. What is the policy of the Nationalistic 
Party in China? at is the cause and purpose 
of the recent revolt? 

VIII. National Affairs 

a. What is meant by “the flexible clause” of 
the tariff bill? Why is it oppos Can you 
see any reason for saying that it is undemocratic 

unconstitutional ? as its constitutionality 
been passed upon? What charge has nm made 
against the tariff board? By what combination 
has this clause been defeated in the Senate? 
The Senate has always been considered the con- 
servative branch of our Congress. How do you 
account for the change? hich house do you 
feel is now more responsive to popular opinion? 

b. hat must be considered before the sug- 
gested tax-cut is made? - 

c. Review the circumstances which brought 
about the probe of the “navy lobby.” What was 
the trend of the testimony of t ry rend] 
with reference to their employment of rer? 

. Why are some residents of the Mississippi 
Valley opposed. to Fae control 


Government’s: fi 
plan? lent Hoover’s attitude to- 
ward the ptoblem? 





For Non-Stop Writing 


These All-American Football Stars, 
Like All Real Fellows, Depend on 


Parker Pressureless Touch 


New Streamline Duofold Pencil 
as shown above or Standard 


Gold Cap as shown in Gift Box. 


*To prove Parker Duofold is a pen of 
lifelong perfection, we offer to make 
good any defect, provided complete 
pen is sent by the owner direct to 
the factory with 10c for return post- 
age and insurance. 


Non-Breakable Barrels — 
24% Greater Ink Capacity Than Average, Size for Size 
*Guaranteed Forever Against All Defects 


Hitch your writing to the star of all 
pens if you want to be in the same 
class with the Big Fellows who star in 
every line of endeavor. 

There’s never been another so 
handsome to carry as black-tipped 
Parker Duofold—never another so 
shapely to hold —and none with our 
47th Improvement — Pressureless 
Touch. 

It adjusts its flow to the speed of 
your hand and speeds your hand by 
easing your stroke. It sweeps pen wor- 
ries out of your mind, so your brain 
has a clear track for thinking. 

Do you know that by actual count 
Parker’s Pressureless Writing now 
rules throughout America? 

A census of pens in 13 technical 
schools disclosed that Parker leads in 
popularity 2 to 1. It was voted the 
favorite by students in 55 colleges. 
And a nation-wide poll conducted by 
the Library Bureau, proved Parker 
the preference by 25% above the 
second pen, and 48% above the third. 

Step to any good pen counter and 
select your point. Imitations can’t de- 
ceive you if you look for the imprint, 
“Geo. S. Parker —DUOFOLD.” 

THE PARKER PEN CO., Janesville, Wisconsin. 
Offices and Subsidiaries: New York, Chicago, 


Atlanta, Buffalo, Dailas, San Francisco; Toronto, 
Canada; London, England; Heidelberg, Germany 


arker 


uofold 


The headwork which made 

Howard Harpster of Carnegie 

Tech, All-American Quarterback 

isn’t confined to football. He uses 

good jud, t in the cl. » 

too, writes via Parker Pressure- 
Touch. 





Non-stop line plunges won an All- 
American berth for “‘Biff’’ Hoff- 
man of Stanford University. When 
itcomestonon-stop writing, ‘‘Biff’”’ 


depends on a Parker Duofold. 


Here’s another All-American 
Parker Duo-fellow — Ken Strong 
of New York University, famous 
for end runs on the football field 
and home runs on the baseball 
diamond. 


Parker Duofold Duettes 


Pen and Pencil to match with handsome gift box 
included free of charge. Three sizes, five flashing 
colors, or Moderne Black and Pearl. $8 to $15. 


5!7-40 


When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 











The Difference Between a 
Winner and a Loser 


To be a winner on the gym floor— 
whether in basketball, volleyball, in- 
door baseball, tug-of-war, running or 
jumping—it is absolutely necessary 
to have sure footwork. 


It may be a quick start, a sudden 
stop, a pivot, a full speed turn, a 
brace, Or a spring, those are the 
factors that many times decide the 
winner, 

With so much dependent on the feet, 
it is logical that the best equipment 
should be found there. The proper 
shoe, then, is the real answer. 
HOODS will give your feet every 
advantage. They are designed for 
speed, quick starts, sudden stops, 
pivots—they will help you be a 
winner. 











on the 


Both boys are the same height, but one consistently gets the jump and gives 
his team the advantage. Why? He wears shoes of live rubber—in fact, his 
whole team does. 


With athletic-built Hoods on your feet you can make better gym records all 
around—running, jumping, pole vaulting, wrestling. Hoods are nothing like 
old-fashioned flimsy sneakers. Hoods are made to do what the feet do. They 
bend where they should bend. Narrow shanks support the arches at all times 
against any strain. Cushion heels prevent bruises. Special Hygeen insoles 
minimize sweat odor, and this also keeps shoes in better condition and adds 
to their life. Smokrepe, Tire Tread and rugged cut-out soles withstand the 
longest and hardest kind of use. 


Hoods are real athletic shoes for beginners or champions. You can buy 
them in all styles, and at the price you want to pay. Ask for Hoods. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC, 


Watertown, Mass. 


Look for the Hood Arrow 





THE SIAK 
All-round shoe for 
outdoor s Spe- 


clal Hygeen insole, 
wed lace-t9-toe 


or neutral shade 
uppers. 


THE 
GREYHOUND 


Popular basket ball 
. New bu 


— archand instep 
rap. Sponge cushion 








HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 


26 pr Gee et ae q u 
nd Outdoor Sports. It's free. 
If he comma uel you, write to Hood Rubber Co., 
atertown, Mass. Please send me a copy of =. 
on Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 














HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES . RUBBER FOOTWEAR : TIRES . RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS : RUBBER FLOOR TILING 








When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 





